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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Birmingham interchanged on 
Monday a host of compliments. Birmingham has 
always been proud of its members, but there has been 
no such exuberance of congratulation before, not even 
when Mr. John Bright was entertained by his constituents 
nearly twenty years ago; and it would be diffi- 
cult to find two men whose claims to such wide recog- 
nition were more opposed, though both have deserved 
popularity. In his farewell speech Mr. Chamberlain 
certainly did not reach a pitch of oratory that could com- 
pare with Bright’s, but apart from the family matters, 
as it were, on which he spoke he gave a lucid description 
of the objects of his visit. He goes not only to consult 
with Lord Milner and to give his acts the visible mark 
of Government recognition, though this is become neces- 
ary after the opefi.difference of opinion on the suspension 
of the constitution. His first object is to hear things at 
first hand, starting with a Socratean assumption of his 
own ignorance which may compare with Lord 
Kitchener's blurted confession that he knew nothing 
about tactics. Though a short tour has sometimes 
created too great a conviction of knowledge, it has 
become necessary that a colonial secretary should have 
‘* stumped the Empire” and the citizens of Birmingham 
showed a true sense of perspective when they gave 
honour to Mr. Chamberlain for converting, after his 
business-like manner, the theory into an experience. 
He has also made a precedent. For the future ‘‘ home- 
keeping youth ” will be disqualified for his office. 


A fund for the South African loyalists has been 
organised by the ‘‘ Globe ” and has already received very 
solid support. It is an unpleasant fact that the loyalists 
have been neglected since the war, and in the face of 
this neglect we have nevertheless listened gladly to the 
noise of the Boer generals. As a Frenchman was 
heard to say in Paris: ‘‘ Ma foi; étre loyaliste chez les 
Anglais n’est vraiment pas un bon métier.” Many of 
the loyalists have been absolutely homeless for several 
months and, apart from the boycotting tactics which 
have been used against them in the Cape, there are few 
of them in any part of the country who have not 
suffered severely. Perhaps their best claim on the 
people in England is that they themselves have been 
patient to a*fault. But there is sti'l a long interval 
before the Government fund which is wholly inadequate 


can be distributed. If any one body of people in 
England are more bound than another to help to make 
good the losses of the loyalists, it is those who went 
shouting about the streets and platforms after the Boer 
generals. The organising committee of the fund have 
all, with one exception, a personal acquaintance with 
South Africa : Lady Cavendish Bentinck, Lady Edward 
Cecil, Miss Frere, the Duke of Montrose, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Lord Hugh Cecil. Over and above the 
money and clothing which will be collected it is to be 
hoped that the fact of the fund will call out a decent, if 
belated, gratitude. 


Sir J. P. FitzPatrick in an exhaustive article in the 
‘*Times” has written with honest courage of the 
settlement in South Africa. .It is a pity he has not 
written with equal literary capacity; a sense of style 
would have saved him from the soldier with a marshal’s 
baton and from the allusion to Mr. Gilbert. There has 
undoubtedly been too much finical care of people’s sus- 
ceptibilities in facing a situation which cannot be settled 
by a policy of progressive inactivity. By the treaty of 
Vereeniging the Boer’s only taxable property, his farm, 
was specifically exempted from taxation, so that for the 
purposes of the war debt it would be the-British subjects 
who would pay, if any debt was imposed on the Transvaal. 
Sir J. P. FitzPatrick speaks strongly, as rightly, of the 
timorous folly shown by the Government in apologising 
for an alleged policy of colonisation. It is useless to 
hide the fact that the one hope of consolidating the 
five colonies into any sort of united loyalty is to 
encourage in all of them vigorous immigration, and 
to suspend till the solidity is assured the local govern- 
ment for which the Boers are intriguing. In the Cape 
at any rate nothing but the exercise of drastic power 
by the Imperial Government can dominate the dis- 
loyalty, though, of course, Cape matters have no longer 
the significance they had. 


_ Sir Evelyn Wood has written a letter denying 
that during the conference in 1881 at Lang’s Nek 
ridge he took Mr. Kruger by the arm and asked 
him not to be hasty—a statement which appears in 
Mr. Kruger’s Memoirs. ‘‘I did not take Mr. Kruger 
by the arm. As Mr. Kruger did not change his clothes 
day or night, and economised soap, close proximity to 
him was not pleasant.” On the taste of this style of con- 
troversy it is not necessary to dwell: there cannot be two 
opinions about it. But we may be permitted to express 
mild surprise at so brave and seasoned a soldier as Sir 
Evelyn Wood being affected, as it were, in the field by 
such ‘‘ gilded popinjay” considerations. Why we have 
had it on their own showing that several of our leading 
generals could not change their clothes for days and 
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nights together during the critical period of the Natal 
campaign. We have also heard a good deal during the 
South African war of officers. goi 
room accessories and the like. 

up his perfumeries to the front ? 


about with drawing- 
ould Sir Evelyn bring 


It must be due to the perfidy of Albion that many of 
her one-time enemies have been persuaded each to 
write a book. Mr. Kruger is the arch offender; 
General De Wet and General Ben Viljoen are others, 
and the list of Boer authors is likely soon to be 
swollen. Most of them have now ‘‘ commenced 
author” and perhaps they are already beginning to 
find that to making many books there are great draw- 
backs. If dissension among the Boers were desirable 
either in policy or humanity, the encouragement of this 
cacoethes might be accounted by our critics a stroke 
of most successful diplomacy. General Viljoen, who has 
had an interview with Mr. Chamberlain this week, is much 
upset at what he calls the conceit of De Wet in attri- 
buting cowardice to some of his troops. De Wet again 
may well feel outraged at the printed statement of one 
of his German allies that more foreign allies than Boers 
fell in the war. To complete the national friction, there 
is intense and natural hatred between the National 
Scouts—‘‘ National Scoundrels ” in General Viljoen’s 
phrase—and the rest. Happily it is in Europe, where 
are the publishers, that the squabbles, except in regard 
to the Scouts, have had rise. One can sympathise with 
De Wet’s sigh of relief when he landed in South Africa, 
after his Continental trip. He had seen enough of 
Europe, he said. 


The German Emperor, making a luncheon with Lord 
Rosebery the climax of his visit, left England on Friday, 
and it is something that in the concluding week of his 
visit he was permitted to shoot rabbits and to plant oak 
trees without being made the butt of offensive criticism 
by critics in search of a theme. Happily the visit of 
the King of Portugal has produced nothing more 
harmful than historic surveys of the relation between 
Britain aod Portugal. It has even been pointed out by 
one historian that Bombay, the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, first tended to turn the attention of English- 
men of commerce towards the East. If the point is in- 
tended as a compliment to the present King, itis not neces- 
sary to insist that this alleged tendency towards Eastern 
trade was already something like an enthusiasm half a 
century earlier. But the goodwill between England and 
Portugal is not now in need of the momentum of an 
historic alliance. In the last few years, after one 
serious lapse in friendliness, Portugal has discovered 
that her interests in Africa in no place run counter to 
those of England. 


In Brussels on Monday one calling himself an 
anarchist attempted the life of the King of the Belgians. 
It was also in Belgium that the Prince of Wales was 
made the object of a similar and ineffective attack ; and 
much insistence has been laid on this sequel to the 
tenderness shown to Sipido. But Rubino was not a 
man of Sipido’s kidney. His career, so far as it is 
known, suggests that he had drifted steadily into that 
aimless bitterness of spirit which produces, along 
with a desire for blind vengeance, absolute carelessness 
of personal safety. Whatever the world may think of 
King Leopold he is essentially a citizen King. He 
is accustomed to walk about among his people very 
often in such deficiency of state as many of his citizens 
would think beneath their dignity. Even from the point 
of view of the most thoroughgoing anarchism death 
in this instance would have beer a peculiarly useless 
object lesson in the destruction of tyrants. By the laws 
of Belgium the man may not be put to death. One can 
only hope that his arrest will lead to the arrest of men 
like him, for his schemes were not isolated. But the 
smart capture of Mr. Keir Hardie as a dangerous 
character on the ground that he was a socialist and 
therefore an anarchist does not conduce to confidence in 
the clues of the Belgian police. 


There is some likeness between the Parisians and the 
old Athenians; they soon become irritated with their 
favourites. At present M. Delcassé is the centre of 


abuse and, it is said, the object of conspiracy because 
he has dragged the national honour in the mud in Siam. 
The colonial group has declared itself against the 
treaty on the ground that it has acquired for France 
merely some rather excellent snipe shooting along 
the Mekong and left all the valuable belt to other 
people. Who is the Aristophanic Paphlagonian who is 
going to give France a bigger slice of cheesecake than 
the present minister does not appear. In the meanwhile 
M. Delcassé refuses to withdraw his treaty and points 
out that there was no choice between such a treaty as 
he made and war. To those whose knowledge of physical 
geography is in a more advanced state than prevails 
with the popular fire-eaters of Paris M. Delcassé seems 
to have done so well for his country that others might 
well object ; but there is grave fear that the treaty will 
be upset and the present position which is intolerable 
left unredeemed. The French public should follow 
Palmerston’s method and take down a map to see where 
these colonies are. The inspection would not prevent 
the excellent caricaturists of Paris from representing M. 
Delcassé dining off bécasses as a piéce de résistance. 
It is remarkable that the ‘‘ Temps” in supporting M. 
Delcassé declares that in 1893 Siam was only saved 
from France by the firmness of Lord Rosebery. 


In spite of the resistance offered to one of the four 
columns engaged in the little expedition now in pro- 
gress on the Indian frontier, the operation is not one of 
any great importance and cannot become important 
unless the disturbance spreads to the other tribes. 
This is very unlikely. It is much more probable that 
after some show of resistance to save their reputation 
the tribesmen will come to terms. In fact overtures to 
this end seem already to have begun. The Kabul Khel 
are an isolated branch of the Waziris who have lately 
been brought to order after a long blockade. The 
name implies no connexion with the Afghan capital. 
The territory to be traversed is small and the strength 
and distribution of the troops employed make resist- 
ance impossible. It would be easy to bring up rein- 
forcements if they were required. The matter was not 
serious enough for a blockade, nor the season suitable. 
This punitive expedition of a sort to which the Punjab 
Frontier Force is well accustomed is more summary 
and will give the tribesmen enough to think about to 
ensure a quiet winter for their neighbours. 


Mr. John Redmond comes back from America not 4 
day too soon if he is to hold the Irish party together. 
Already there is sign of that 


‘ Little speck in garner’d fruit 
That rotting inward moulders all ”. 


Mr. Healy, whose activities are commonly as ominous 
for United Nationalist parties as the banshee, is said 
indeed already to have got a little party together. It is 
not surprising to see the name of Mr. Jasper Tully on 
the list of Healyites-it is a little to see that of Mr. 
Carew. May this be Mr. Carew’s idea of how to keep 
Parnell’s memory green? But it seems the tradition 
of this party that bitter foes of yesterday should be 
bosom friends of to-day, and the reverse. Was not the 
leader who has just returned to his duties saying, a 
while ago, in cutting derision of the leader who has 
been carrying on his work so faithfully during his 
absence in America—‘‘ at any rate I never asked Lord 
Salisbury to let me off my costs”? One seems to recall 
some such amenity. And Mr. O’Brien would appear to 
have scored some substantial success for Mr. Redmond, 
if we can trust what both in effect are saying about a 
great settlement of the land question in the near future 
now being certain. Perhaps Mr. Healy, having no 
share in this alleged ‘‘deal” with the Government, is 
the more earnest to spoil all. 


Sir Howard Vincent’s questions in the House on 
Wednesday on the criminality of immigrant aliens ex- 


tracted from the Home Secretary some startling 


statistics. During the year as many as 4,943 aliens 
were brought before the London magistrates ; and the 
City of London is excluded from this list. A great 
deal of contradictory evidence has been given of the 
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quality of the citizenship of the aliens, whose attraction 
for London increases in proportion with the wise 
inhospitality of other countries. But it is difficult to 
explain away this high percentage of lawbreakers. 
The housing question is greatly complicated by the 
extent of the invasion and this in itself is enough 
to compel serious attention to the freedom of immigra- 
tion ; the evidence of a high percentage of criminality 
unpleasantly emphasises the necessity. No doubt 
nothing can be done till the Royal Commission has 
come to its conclusion. The protection of fellow- 
citizens from foreigners with a lower conception of 
bien étre is a duty to which many nations have only 
just awakened and, as their strictness grows, the quality 
as well as the number of disreputable characters that 
come to the one place where they are welcome must 
yearly increase. 


Even the keenest educationist will observe with 
relief that the Bill, of which the country is sick unto 
death, has got through Committee. Since the appli- 
cation of the closure by compartment, probably the 
most popular, perhaps the only really popular, 
move in connexion with the whole Bill, the debates 
in Committee have lost what interest they formerly 
had. There was, however, one topic discussed 
on Thursday of some living importance. The Bill 
proposed that where the education authority de- 
cided to continue the charge for fees previousiy 
made by the managers of a denominational school, the 
proceeds should be divided between the authority and 
the managers. This excited the fiercest resentment in 
the Opposition. Inasmuch as the fee revenue went 
towards other than maintenance charges before, it 
seems reasonahle that the managers should get back a 
proportion of this revenue when collected by the local 
authority. The fact is the repairs question is going to 
be much more serious than either the Government or 
the Church imagined. One of the ostensible objects of 
the Bill was to preserve denominational schools: so 
that it would be absurd to leave any branch of the 
subject, like repairs, in such a position as to result in a 
rapid diminution of denominational schools and thus 
the stultification of the policy of the Bill. 


Other new clauses have been introduced by the 
Government. One related to the application of endow- 
ments enjoyed by voluntary schools, and provided 
that nothing in the Act should affect any endow- 
ment or the discretion of the trustees in respect 
thereof. An amendment which was rejected was 
intended to provide that trust deeds should be 
obtained for schools where they do not exist at present 
ia order to ensure the appeal to the Bishop, of which 
the Bishop of London spoke at the Albert Hall in refer- 
ence to the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. Ultimately the new 
clause was adopted by a large majority. Another 
clause related to the appointment of managers who are 
placed in office under the provisions of trust deeds. It 
was the object of the Opposition to secure the election 
of managers where the trust deeds were inconsistent 
with the Act, not by the Board of Education as the 
clause proposed, but by some kind of constituency ; on 
the ground that otherwise the managers would be 
nominees of the clergy. Thus Mr. Lloyd-George pro- 
posed a constituency of the parents of the children. 
Lord Hugh Cecil objected to the power proposed to be 
given to the Board of Education, as it would enable a 
hostile Board to upset the trust deeds by a constituency 
with popular control in consequence of the safeguards 
for denominational management having been given up 
by the adoption of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. The 
clause as it stood was however read a second time. 


In the early part of the year Mr. Balfour made a 
strong appeal for the endowment of King’s College. 
In some sort as answer to his appeal a dinner was held 
on Thursday to promote an endowment fund and it 
was suggested that half a million would be necessary. 
At the end of the meeting the Bishop of London stated 
that in conjunction with the Bishop of Rochester they 
would be able to endow the chair of theology with 
41,500 a year and that Mr. W. F. D. Smith had started 
the fund with a gift of £5,000. Lord Selborne on the 


whole put the case of the University well. Its needs 
are the proper payment of its professors and the ex- 
tension of the facilities and apparatus for making the 
scientific training, which has been the leading attribute 
of the University as distinguished from others, as good 
as the best in the world. It is astonishing what the 
University has done without endowment, but lately 
it has fallen into debt, work has been vexatiously 
hampered by want of scope, and it is not fair that the 
loyalty of its professors should continue to make them 
put up with the miserable fees they now receive. 


The report of the committee appointed to inquire into 
local records has just been published as a Blue Book. 
It contains many miserable iastances, which unhappily 
anyone who has at all investigated parish registers will 
be able further to increase, of the base method by which 
all sorts of local records have been made to disappear. 
In late years the safeguards have been greatly increased 
and the sources of information organised ; but we are 
still a long way behind other nations. One of the most 
interesting documents in the Blue Book is a letter ex- 
plaining the perfection of the system that prevails in 
France. The boroughs in England have been much 
more thorough and careful than the Counties but there 
is no system, and little fixing of responsibility. In 
accordance with the suggestion of most of the local 
antiquaries examined the committee suggest that in 
future all civil and ecclesiastical records should be kept in 
suitable local centres. Some of the most serious losses 
we know to have occurred through the carelessness of 
incumbents in country parishes: and one may hope 
that steps will at once be taken to adopt the com- 
mittee’s suggestion that each local centre should at 
once collect from all parishes within its range a list of 
baptisms marriages and deaths from 1538 to 1836. 


Mr. Price Hughes was unquestionably a great figure 
in modern Wesleyanism; he possessed considerable 
gifts of eloquence, was a great organiser, and a born 
journalist. Whether he used his influence wisely is a 
different question. Our impression is that he sacrificed 
the genuine interest of his communion on more than 
one occasion for the pleasure of making a small sensa- 
tion. The great Methodists of the olden time, especially 
in Mr. Price Hughes’ own country, owed their strength 
to the fact that they were plain, homely people. They 
created a form of religious life, which has strong attrac- 
tions for that large section of the middle class that 
takes religion seriously and is sceptical of pleasure. The 
initial mistake of Mr. Price Hughes and his friend Mr. 
Perks lay in not seeing that as Wesleyans they existed 
to protest rather against the world than against the 
Church. 


As the jury in Cowen v. Labouchere have accepted 
Mr. Labouchere’s version of the origin and methods of 
the ‘‘ Article Club”, Mr. Cowen has come out of his 
conflict with ‘‘ Truth ” defeated on every point. It is now 
no longer possibly libellous to say that the Club must 
‘*rank among the most astonishing pieces of successful 
humbug ever devised by a clever adventurer”. Mr. 
Labouchere as a successful defender of libel suits has 
raised a sort of feeling amongst many that they would 
like to find him making a mistake occasionally ; and 
to this extent Mr. Cowen will have his sympathisers. 
But this is very irrational. When a jury finds that what 
Mr. Labouchere said about the Club was true in fact, 
and that none of his statements were unfairly twisted 
with the object of making malicious comments, then 
it is clearly for the public interest that an undertaking 
humbugging the public as the Article Club did should 
not be allowed to flourish. The action of the Columbus 
Publishing Company goes the way of the other. 


The remarkable prosecution of Mrs. Annie Elizabeth 
Penruddocke for cruelty inflicted upon her daughter, a 
child of six years of age, ended on Friday with a ver- 
dict of guilty. It will astonish many people that the 
punishment is only the infliction of a pecuniary fine of 
fifty pounds, which seems inadequate if the acts of 
cruelty deposed to by servants and others were believed, 
as they must have been, by the jury. Cruelty of 
this kind is well known to be often apparently quite 
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gratuitous; and is mostly committed by women 
who seem apt to be influenced by an insane hatred 
which is a perversion of the natural tenderness that 
women have for children. Men are not so much liable 
to these abnormal outbreaks; but in this particular 
case it is strange that the father of the child, who was 
not charged, should not have had the opportunity of 
knowing if the child was being improperly treated. 


It has been quite a stirring literary week. Sir Edward 
Clarke gave an address somewhere on great poets 
and novelists and Lord Avebury one at Swindon on 
Richard Jefferies. The excuse for the latter was that 
a tablet was put on the house in which Jefferies once 
lived, though, of course, Lord Avebury’s right to 
speak on literature must be granted instantly by all 
who know—and who does not?—that he invented 
‘The Hundred Best Books” and ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Life”. Yet mindful of Jefferies’ aloofness, his undesire 
for these public performances, we cannot help thinking 
that had he foreseen this tabletising expedition, he 
might have recorded in less charitable terms than he 
actually did that terrible wish that ‘‘the sand of the 
desert would rise and roll over and obliterate the place 
his native village] for ever and ever”. For Sir 

dward Clarke, he needs absolutely no excuse. His 
many beautiful addresses to the box full of twelve solid 
grocers, who make up the typical British jury, entitle 
him—in the view of every grocer in the land—to lay 
down the law in literature. 


Two interesting matches at racquets and tennis 
between Latham and Mr. Eustace Miles were played 
last week at Queen’s Club. Conceding six aces 
Latham won the racquets, really brilliantly, by four 
games to one. Those who know the play of Mr. 
Miles in a racquet court will best appreciate these 
figures. He was the victim of a curious incident 
during the play: a ball that he struck becoming 
fixed between the strings of his racket. With the 
wisdom of the old match-player he was careful to 
dislodge the ball against the front wall—but in vain 
so far as the point in play was concerned. Mr. Miles 
had his revenge at tennis. Receiving 15 and a bisque 
he won by three setts to love, with scores of 6—3, 
6—3, 6—o: only taking his bisque in the last two 
setts to win the final games. He played throughout 
with astounding vigour and dash and with no sign of 
fatigue after the hard fight of the previousday. It was 
no small feat, as Latham is beyond question the best 
English tennis player in the history of the game. Mr. 
Miles will no doubt attribute his ‘‘ condition” in no 
small degree to his original system of training. 


Depression has prevailed in every section of the Stock 
Exchange this week, the poor response which the 
British Columbia and Natal issues met with being ac- 
countable to a certain extent for the fall in gilt-edged 
securities, and the further decline in South African 
shares is attributed to the scarcity of native labour and 
uncertainty as to the taxation proposals. The 
feature of markets was the weakness of Kaffirs, where 
heavy liquidation has taken place, but support was 
eventually extended by the controlling houses and in- 
dications point to the fact that for the present, at 
all events, the worst has been seen. American Rails 
exhibited a rather better tone, but the monetary 
position in New York is not yet considered satisfactory. 
It is interesting to note the announcement that in the 
ensuing session of the Canadian Legislature powers will 
be applied for to authorise a company, in alliance with 
the Grand Trunk Railway, to construct a line from 
some point on the Grand Trunk system to the Pacific 
Coast. Though it will be supported by the Grand 
Trunk, the new undertaking will not, it is understood, 
involve any liability on the part of Grand Trynk pro- 
prietors. Tenders for the 41,500,000 Natal Three per 
cent. Consolidated Stock amounted to £1,916,700 at 
prices varying from the minimum of £94 per cent. to 
497 10s. per cent. The average price obtained for the 
stock was £04 1s. 1d. Underwriters of the British 
Columbia Loan are landed with about 80 per cent. of 
their underwriting. Consols 93. Bank rate 4 percent. 
(2 October) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND BIRMINGHAM. 


F Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the send-off banquet. 
we cannot say much, as Mr. Chamberlain said 
very little. What could he say? That the Colonial 
Secretary is going to see and hear for himself, and that 
this is a new departure in colonial politics, we all 
knew before. Of the financial problems which Mr. 
Chamberlain is going to examine at Johannesburg not 
a word was breathed. As we have said before, we 
think the Minister is overacting his role of reserve. It 
is not the business of a statesman to be influenced by 
the movements of the Stock Exchange, though as the 
prices of stocks are merely a barometer of prosperity, 
no statesman can afford to disregard a depreciation of 
values. Without committing himself in any way to 
details, Mr. Chamberlain might have dissipated by a 
few words a good deal of the uncertainty, which is 
undoubtedly retarding the return of the Transvaal to 
its normal condition of economic development. In 
this connexion it interests us to know that Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, in his very able article in the ‘‘ Times” 
on Transvaal Taxation, indicates the same source 
of revenue for the Government as the SATURDAY 
Review had put its finger on a week before, namely, 
the sale of mining claims in areas of ascertained value 
such as the Witwatersrand district. Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick agrees with us that the old system of pegging 
out claims for the licence-fees is not possible in an 
established mining field, though it must be retained for 
the other parts of the Transvaal, where the value of the 
mineral rights is unascertained. We agree with Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick that the money realised by the sale of 
claims should be spent by the Government in the 
Transvaal and not sent home as “ tribute ” to England. 
The money will have to be spent by Great Britain on 
the new colony, and there seems little use in its being 
sent backwards and forwards over the seas. With 
regard to the political objects of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit, we earnestly hope that too much fuss will not be 
made over the political situation in the Cape Colony. 
Mr. Rhodes was quite right when he said that the 
colony which had lost most by the war was the Cape, 
which will relapse into its pristine insignificance. 

But it was not of these matters that we meant to 
write. The really extraordinary feature of the Birming- 
ham féte was its testimony to the position of Mr. 
Chamberlain in his own town. Surely there has never 
before in English politics been anything comparable to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s connexion with Birmingham. At 
least we cannot recall another instance of a statesman 
being so identified with a particular locality. As a 
rule, it is a matter of accident what constituency a 
statesman represents, and many of our leaders have 
been wanderers on the political earth. Mr. Gladstone, 
though his family made their money in Liverpool, was 
never identified with Lancashire politics He sat in- 
deed during one Parliament for South-West Lanca- 
shire, but then he also sat for Newark, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Greenwich, and Midlothian. During the latter 
half of his career no one was more unpopular in his. 
native town than Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli sat for 
Shrewsbury, Maidstone, and Buckinghamshire and 
though he represented the latter county for something 
like thirty years he was never looked upon as a Bucks 
man, nor had he more power in his own constituency than 
in apy other part of the country. Sir Robert Peel, like Mr. 
Gladstone, of a Lancashire family, was returned, first by 
Oxford University, and then by Tamworth, a small 
borough in Staffordshire. Lord Palmerston’s con- 
nexion with Tiverton was a standing joke. Sir William 
Harcourt has sat for Oxford City, Derby, and Mon- 
mouthshire. What has Mr. Balfour to do with 
Manchester or Manchester with him? The link is 
accidental, and Mr. Balfour’s power in Manchester is 
probably less than it is in many other parts of the 
kingdom. What again is Mr. John Morley’s connexion 
with Arbroath or Mr. Asquith’s with East Fifeshire ? 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith fare men of light and 
leading, and Scotch constituencies, being appreciative 
of intellect, even in Englishmen, have chosen them— 
that is all. But very different is the bond which unites 
Mr. Chamberlain and the district of Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as everybody knows, was born in 
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London, at Highbury: but he and his family have 
lived their lives and made their money in Birmingham 
and its immediate neighbourhood. The Secretary 
of State has passed through the mill of parish and 
municipal politics. He has harangued at Sunday 
schools, sat on the first school board, and began to 
make his reputation as mayor of Birmingham. To- 
day, after close on thirty years in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Chamberlain is still Birmingham, and Bir- 
mingham is still Mr. Chamberlain. Attempts have 
been made from time to time, naturally, to dislodge the 
great strategist from his position, but they have all been 
easily repulsed. Once, and once only, did Mr. 
Chamberlain show signs of nervousness at the approach 
of a possible rival. It was proposed by certain parties 
that Lord Randolph Churchill should succeed Mr. 
Bright as one of the Unionist members for Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not relish the idea of a brother 
near the throne, and the proposal was stamped on. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is the more remarkable 
because it has been subjected to the severest test that 
can be applied to human power. Mr. Chamberlain 
entered Parliament in the seventies as a Radical of 
the most advanced school. His intimates were 
Mr. John Morley and Sir Charles Dilke. He 
had avowed his preference, in theory at all 
events, for the republican form of government : he was 
opposed to the House of Lords ; a secularist in educa- 
tion, and a disestablisher in religion. Nor were these 
the crude fancies of a boy, for Mr. Chamberlain was 


‘over forty when he entered the House of Commons. 


As lately as 1885 Mr. Chamberlain created what now 
seems a ludicrous alarm amongst the moderate Liberals 
by his “doctrine of ransom”. To-day he is the 
most powerful member of the present Government, 
and Birmingham is still solid in his support. These 
modifications of political opinion have increased rather 
than diminished his prestige in the capital of the 
Midlands. Is it not a marvellous tribute to the power 
of a clear head and a daring will? Mr. Chamberlain 
has carried Birmingham with him in all his changes, 
because he has the gift of reading its history in a 
nation’s eyes, because he saw the old Radicalism was 
played out, because he is so truly typical of his town 
and of his class. There is also another reason, not 
quite so pleasant to dwell upon, why Mr. Chamberlain 
still rules Birmingham with absolute sway. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Imperialism means, in vulgar parlance, 
gece business for Birmingham and its neighbours. 

irmingham and Sheffield and the midland towns are 
large exporters to the colonies, and manufacture, not 
only arms and ammunition, but most of the other 


‘requisites of acampaign. It would not be human nature 


if manufacturers’ artisans, who have been doing a roaring 
trade, did not support the minister who incarnates the 
policy of bustle and expansion. There will come a 
change in the fashion of statesmanship some day, no 
doubt. The ‘‘Ha! Ha! policy” of Palmerston was 
succeeded by the seriousness of Mr. Gladstone. Sotoo 
in time the aggressiveness of Mr. Chamberlain may 
give way to the quiet argumentation of Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Morley. But for the hour Mr. Chamberlain and 
Birmingham are lords of all. 


THE POLITICS OF BRAZIL. 


J. UROPEANS are apt to take South American 
politics hardly seriously. That is a mistake : for, 


fantastic as these republican governments tend to be and 


the politicians eccentric, the possibilities of the South 
American continent are so vast that nothing should be 


_ignored which may even remotely affect its future. 


The change of ministry in Brazil, for instance, though 
it may appear trifling in its present significance for the 
rest of the world, suggests important considerations. 
The people, the great scattered rural population, the 
real sinews of the country, are intensely conservative, 

rimitive’ in their methods of agriculture, archaic 


in their domestic life, preferring the old form of 


monarchy to the novelty of a republic. It was only by 
the dwellers in the city, a mere handful compared to 


the vast masses in the provinces, that a new govern- 
ment was dreamt of, and of these there were but 
few who really welcomed the change. How this 
change suddenly grew from a mere demonstration 
against an unpopular minister into a revolution unex- 
pected and unnecessary is a matter of history. The New 
Plan was not universally welcomed, it speedily became 
distrusted, it is now positively disliked. Many openly 
desire a return to monarchy. Fifteen years ago taxa- 
tion was rare; the revenue was derived from customs, 
from duties levied on imports. The increased expense 
of popular government, the munificence — perhaps 
extravagance—inseparable from Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, chiefly bestowed on enthusiastic supporters, 
occasioned an increase in taxation. The army had to 
be paid, and as it made the revolution, unless pacified 
it might reverse the operation. The navy had to be 
strengthened against foreign interference. Money was 
freely spent. To-day the army is a rabble, the ships 
conceal useless machinery. To-day everything is 
taxed almost to breaking point: national products, 
cigarettes, stamps ; on all articles appears the inevit- 
able brand. Now that foreign credit has disappeared 
the nation is trying the hazardous operation of sub- 
sisting on domestic credit. The markets are dear, 
treasuries public and private are empty. 

Brazil lost her chance. She did not borrow enough 
when she had the opportunity. She could have borrowed 
scores of millions and she was content with forty. Two 
or three hundred millions invested in a country beget a 
wonderful condescension of treatment in the foreign 
lender. He is anxious to safeguard his interest, he is 
willing that his own country should help his debtor in all 
ways, he will even lend more to assure his security. 
His stake is too large to lose. It is different when 
only a trifling sum is at stake. What are forty millions 
to the great creditors of great nations? The creditor 
can afford to be nasty, to insist upon onerous conditions, 
to deny help, to require the utmost letter of his bond, to 
be blind to aught that is not written in the bond. What 
matter to him the political or agricultural difficulties of 
the debtor? Encumbered by problems at home, with a 
revenue foolishly raised, ill-administered expenditure, 
inefficient servants, Brazil receives no assistance from 
abroad and in her difficulties all hands are raised to 
demand from her. Had the national responsibility been 
higher she would be freer to-day ; were the pecuniary 
burden more heavy, she would more lightly bear the 
weight. 

Conspicuous amongst the past Cabinet has been 
the Finance Minister. In his endeavours to restore the 
currency to a better footing a large quantity of paper 
money has been withdrawn and still the rate of exchange 
is against Brazil cent. per cent. more than it was a few 
years ago. Large numbers of forged notes are in circu- 
lation, they are easy to manufacture, no serious attempt 
is made to discover the malefactor, and the punishment 
of forgery is inconsiderable. The satisfactory issue of 
the Sorocabana affair was largely due to the business 
energy of the Finance Minister. The debentures are 
now assured by the Government. He was not without 
success in floating the Funded Loan and to-day prices 
in the London market bear testimony to an improved 
position. 

Equally conspicuous in the Cabinet has been the 
Foreign Minister, admirable as a medical man, in 
politics to be avoided. If the question of Acra is 
temporarily at rest, small thanks tohim. When Bolivia 
granted this territory in the Upper Amazons to a com- 
pany of enterprising Americans, decorated by a few 
English names, hasty assertions were made claiming 
the area as Brazilian, or at least to be a neutral unde- 
limited zone. Those pretensions had to be withdrawn. 
It had to be confessed that Brazil had long ago 
recognised Acra as Bolivian property, and the full 
recognition was conceded when a Brazilian consul was 
appointed in Acra. No doubt the grant of sovereign 
rights to the new company seriously disturbed the 
equanimity of the Foreign Minister. _He gave his 
personal attention to the matter; with the usual 
result. He attempted to close the Amazon against 
all descending traffic from Acra, the only outlet 
for its trade, in spite of the well-known principles 
of international law which regulate similar great 
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rivers, as the Rhine or the Danube. Of all these it is 
charitable to assume the Foreign Minister was ignorant. 
When it was proved that Brazil had herself years ago 
expressly declared the Amazon to be a highway for all 
nations, his colleagues were compelled to abandon the 
foolish claims which had been gratuitously put for- 
ward. It is only among the few professional politicians 
of the capital that any interest remains in public matters, 
except for the constant dread of an attempt by the 
United States to push into* Brazil. Frontier troubles 
with Uruguay are perennial but never of any considerable 
importance. 

The change of Ministry and President is received 
with manifest delight; the new President is a distin- 
guished member of the legal profession; he will be 
supported by the most able of all Brazilians, Rio Blanco, 
hitherto Minister in Berlin, who takes the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. His name alone is a guarantee of 
a new régime beneficial to the country, for it is certain 
that his influence will largely dominate in every office. 
Unquestionably there is urgent need for redress of 
grievances. Taxation has fallen upon the poorest ; the 
necessary commodity of eyeryday life is taxed alike 
with luxuries, no discrimination has been exercised. 

There is one aspect of Brazilian affairs worth touch- 
ing upon, which interests the foreigner and is of vital 
importance to the native. To the foreigner it is a 
matter of prudence that his security should be not 
merely ample but capable of enforcement. What use 
to him is the most valuable security, if its rights are 
not to be recognised in the courts of law ? curity, 
without justice to enforce it, is a delusion. It cannot be 
averred that the justice of a Brazilian Court is blindfold 
to temptation and impartially holds the scales. Indeed, 
how should it be? In Rio de Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, a city where the expense of living is excessively 
high, a judge of first instance, comparable to an 
English puisne judge, receives the ridiculous sum 
of £600 a year. Naturally no man who can make 
more elsewhere will take such a salary, and the pro- 
tessional man who cannot do that in Rio de Janeiro 
cannot be good enough for the work of a judge. Yet 
it is with such or with young and quite inexperienced 
men that the Bench is recruited. Small wonder that 
judicial corruption is openly spoken of. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the new Ministry will take up this 
question with a patriotic determination to wipe out a 
national reproach. 


ANARCHISM AND SOCIALISM. 


HEN the Brussels policeman who in excess of 

zeal arrested Mr. Keir Hardie M.P. as an 
Anarchist had it explained to him that, quite apart 
from other circumstances of innocence, Mr. Hardie is 
a Socialist and not an Anarchist, with happy indiffer- 
ence to logical distinctions, he closed the discussion 
with the remark that it was all the same. A Brus- 


‘sels policeman might have been supposed to have 


lenty of opportunities for comparing the two sets of 
ideas ; and by an easy intellectual process have arrived 
at something like an intelligent appreciation of their 
differences. As it happens Rubino, who made the 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of King Leopold, was 
acting as the agent of neither socialists nor anarchists.. 
He had been repudiated by the former because his prin- 
ciples were the very reverse of those professed by 
socialists; and the latter had expelled him from a 
certain society in London of which he seems to have 
been a member because they believed him to be 
treacherous, and to be betraying them. In fact he 
had been in the employment of the Italian Embassy 
here as a spy on other Italian anarchists. The only 
excuse the Brussels policeman had for his blunder- 
ing confusion of a system which seeks to dissolve 
society and to leave it without government, with one 
which looks to an ideal of very strict positive govern- 
ment in every relation of life, is that the methods of the 
two systems have frequently had an unfortunate re- 
semblance. This has been especially the case with 
continental socialism in its earlier stages. But socialism 


in England has never adopted any methods of propa- 
gandism, or for the attainment of its objects, other than 
those used by ordinary political organisations. On the 
Continent, in America,‘and wherever else socialism has 
become an accepted social theory, violence forms no part 
of its programme ; and none of the crimes that are in 
the public memory as having been committed during 
late years have been those of people who professed the 
theories of socialism. 

A Brussels paper is of opinion that Rubino’s crime 
cannot be called political; and that it is only an 
incident the appropriate termination of which is the 
exclamation, God save the King! There is a good 
deal to be said for this view. Anarchism has no 
politics. Anarchists are a set of optimistic philo- 
sophers who use atrocious instruments for putting 
their philosophy to the test. They have inherited 
the principles of the eighteenth-century revolution- 
aries, who believed in the goodness of human nature 
to such an extravagant degree that they thought if it 
were not for oppressive government men would love 
each other as brothers, and carry on the world on co- 
operative principles without needing any restraint by 
force. Their theoretical ideals sound well, and indeed 
are held and promulgated by well-known apostles 
of genius who have escaped being ranked with vulgar 
anarchists because the public generally, like the 
Brussels policeman, is neither skilful at detecting re- 
semblances nor at making distinctions. Such airy 
politics as this, which differs so much from ordinary 
politics whose principle usually is that human nafiife 
is about as bad as it can be, hardly deserves the 
name. Anarchists use assassination on much the 
same lines that the Thugs, and other fanatics of 
abnormal principles, did. The anarchists are really a 
survival of a class of lunatics which every country at 
some period or other of its history has produced. 
Murder with ceremonious rites has always had a terrible 
fascination for devotees of many various opinions, and 
has seemed to their adherents justified by theories and 
fancies of fantastic shape. It is easy to see how, for 
example, the fanaticism of the Doukhobors of Canada 
might have assumed even a more terribly grotesque form 
than it has actually taken. They, like our own Peculiar 
People, have deliberately sacrificed human life, of inno- 
cent children especially, by utter indifference to common 
human feelings, in pursuit of an idea which to ordinary 
men and women seems preposterous and insane, but to 
themselves gives the highest sanction to their actions. 

What is society to do in presence of such fanaticism ? 
As far as anarchism is concerned there is little doubt 
that the answer is to suppress it by force. It could be 
suppressed as were Thuggism and other repellent sacri- 
fices of life in India by proper repressive measures. In 
Russia we have not heard much of Nihilism for a good 
number of years because the Government intended to 
show it no mercy. All that is needed anywhere to put 
down by force an anti-social course of action is that a 
government should be supported by the body of opinion 
on which government is founded. There is a clap-trap- 
formula which some people are fond of using, that force 
is no remedy. But as a matter of fact it is; and often 
force has suppressed many things both good and bad, 
which if allowed to grow would in truth have become 
too strong to be manageable. The force must be in- 
telligent and it must be applied at the proper time and 
in the proper manner. That the proper time has come 
in the case of anarchism has been evident so long 
that it might seem it would soon be passed. As to the 
proper manner it is plain that Belgium and Italy, the 
two countries where anarchists mostly either arise or 
seem to find a fertile soil for cultivation, have deprived 
themselves of one means of suppression by the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. True they have substituted 
a form of lifelong imprisonment which is more abhor- 
rent to humanity than any form of quick dispatch of 
life can be. It is nothing less than diabolic, and yet 
at the same time it has less of that impressiveness which 
is the most striking feature of the death penalty and 
makes it more deterrent than any other mode of punish- 
ment. Actually realised in all its details the horrible 
fate of Lucchini, doomed ‘to pass his future wretched 
existence in an imprisonment as ghastly as the cages of 
Louis XI., should appal the imagination more than any 
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other conceivable doom. But in fact it does not. 
When Rubino learnt that the death penalty could not 
be inflicted, he put on bravado airs and danced and 
shouted and sang. An instance of this kind is a suffi- 
cient answer to the argument that the death punish- 
ment.is not a deterrent. It is not absolutely ; but 
relatively it is the most effectual of deterrents, and acts 
as such even on that kind of lunatic amongst which the 
anarchist may most probably be classed. If they are 
lunatics they know full well the nature of their 
offence and the penalty attached to it. "A great English 
judge said, when lunacy was pleaded in a certain 
case, that unless lunacy is of a kind which oblite- 
rates knowledge it may well be that punishment 
will act as a deterrent on lunatics of other classes as 
powerfully as on those whose sanity is not called in 
question. 

The abolition of the death penalty in countries 
such as Italy and Belgium raises a serious obstacle 
to dealing with anarchism. But it would not be 
enough to inflict death only where attacks on rulers 
resulted in their assassination. In America and in 
France death must result before the capital penalty 
could be inflicted. That is not sufficient, and the English 
law of treason furnishes an example of visiting attempts 
on the life of the sovereign with death which it 
would be well to apply to such crimes as 
the attack on King Leopold. We have had no 
occasion to put this law into action for a long period. 
Attempts on the lives of our Sovereigns have been 
made by aimless imbecile persons whose efforts 
could hardly be regarded seriously : unless from the 
possible danger of inciting others, equally imbecile, to 
make similar attempts which, foolish though they might 
be, might possibly have a more serious issue. But if 
England became the rendezvous of anarchists deli- 
berately concocting murder, our law would not only 
enable death to be inflicted for actual attempts but for 
the conspiracy ; and that Englishmen would not shrink 
from seeing enforced. If the international congress 
against anarchism which has been so often spoken of 
could be got to recommend some law like that of the 
treason law of England, there would yet remain another 
point in connexion with the trials of anarchists to be 
settled. Most probably all of the anarchists who 
have been captured exhibit that extraordinary mixture 
of vanity and ferocity which marks the cold-blooded 
murderer. Rubino is no exception to the rule, and we 
suppose that he will be gratified, as Vidal the French 
murderer recently convicted of atrocious murders of 
women was gratified, by reading reports prior to 
during and after his trial ; and he will enjoy his notoriety 
as he stands in the dock, and will make braggadocio 
declarations intended for his associates whose applause 
will be for him the equivalent of the public approba- 
tion which is the reward of the normally ambitious 
citizen. Why should all this parade be allowed in a 
case like Rubino’s? He was taken red-handed, and so 
far from denying his crime he confessed and boasted of 
it, as all anarchists do prompted by their ruling passion 
of vanity. If there were an effective law against 
anarchists, this would have been the last heard of 
Rubino until it was announced that he had been 
executed. In other cases, where there is no confession, 
but an attempt has actually been made and proved, that 
ought to be sufficient for sentence. There is no need, 
as there may be where no overt act has been done, for 
detailed evidence pro and con. If there is any reason, 
such as absolute insanity, for not executing the law, 
then let the inquiry be made by experts, as is done in 
cases where the Crown’s clemency is sought on the 

‘ound of facts which did not come out at the trial. 

e publicity of trials in ‘‘free countries” nurtures 
anarchists ; for it is a noticeable fact that if they do not 
breed them for themselves, anarchical crimes are mostly 
committed there. England appears to be an exception ; 
but if we may believe Rubino it was only an accident 
that prevented him from attacking the King of England 
instead of the King of the Belgians. 


LOQUITUR ECCLESIA. 


6 ae Church has spoken at last; at any rate the 
Church in London has spoken ; spoken very late, 
too late indeed to retrieve the lost opportunity of a 
final settlement, but not too late yet to modify the Bill 
for better. The Albert Hall meeting was satisfactory ; 
its temper was strong, and the tone of the speeches 
eminently sensible. Opponents have made much of 
the absence of any ebullience of enthusiasm ; but wild 
enthusiasm and emotional demonstration is not the 
mark of men who mean business but of men who 
mean play. It is the loafer who ‘‘ mafficks”, not 
the soldier. Churchmen came to that meeting to 
do something; they did not come to shout and 
gesticulate. The meeting was required to answer 
the questions: (1) Did London Churchmen want 
the Bill at all; (2) were they satisfied with it as 

‘it stood, Kenyon-Slaney subsection and all? To 
the first question the meeting returned an emphatic 
affirmative, to the second an emphatic negative. The 
first question was not superfluous, for the Bill is very 
far from being all gain to Churchmen and other denomi- 
nationalists ; moreover, in its passage through Com- 
mittee it has been modified more and more to the 
disadvantage of Church schools. Then there was the 
factor to consider of those who advised repudiation of 
the Bill by Churchmen as a kind of censure on the 
Government for abandoning the denominational prin- 
ciple by accepting the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. 
That it was an abandonment of the principle we 
unreservedly concur; but with the counsel of repudia- 
tion we could have nothing whatever to do. _ It 
was a childish notion, quite unworthy of serious 
people. We were very glad that the Bishop of 
London, as also the Bishop of Rochester, condemned it 
without qualification ; and that Lord Hugh Cecil in- 
sisted on the suggestion’s futility as well as its mistake. 

From the point of view of the Church we are 
forced to admit that the Bill is now not nearly so real 

a boon as Churchmen reasonably expected to receive ; 
to a very considerable extent they have been given 
away: still the dominant fact remains that if we re- 
jected this Bill, a worse thing would certainly happen 
tous. Denominational schools could not have gone 
on for any long time on the old lines ; they would have 
gone under; and, no retreat having been secured by 
religious reform of Board schools, effective Christian 
teaching would have disappeared from the elementary 
schools of England. That it would have been incom- 
parably wiser to ask for the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and thus secure retreat rather than 
take the policy of rate-maintenance of denominational 
schools, the plan of the Bill, we have no manner 
of doubt. Indeed, in our view a very grave responsi- 
bility lies on the ecclesiastical authorities for not looking 
ahead and taking up that position. They are more to 
be blamed than the Government : if they had made the 
policy of the Church known, and at the same time 
made it clear that Churchmen would accept no other 
settlement, they would certainly have got what they 
asked for. Lord Hugh Cecil is right; the votes of 
Churchmen are very precious to the Unionist leaders. 
As it is, the leaders of the Church seem to have been 
dazzled by the splendid offer of entire maintenance out 
of public money. They do not seem to have worked 
out the corollaries of maintenance. Still to reject the 
Bill now would bring us no nearer to the best settle- 
ment ; it would have put us even farther from it. The 
Government would have been entitled to say—and very 
certainly would have said and acted accordingly—if 
you Churchmen are capable at the eleventh hour of 
rejecting, after accepting in the first instance, our 
entire educational scheme, in a pet because we 
have allowed it to be modified to your disadvantage 
in one particular point, you are not to be treated as 
serious people at all. Henceforth we shall either leave 
education to the nonconformists to manage, or if we 
touch it, we shall certainly not trouble ourselves about 
you. Nor would Churchmen have any right to com- 
plain of that attitude. Wantonly to sacrifice the solid 
and many educational reforms this Bill will effect merely 
for the vindictive satisfaction of giving the Government 

| a set-back would have been absolutely inexcusable. 
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Happily those who had talked wildly about repudiating 
the Bill were practically not to be found at the Albert 
Hall. 

But while it was made clear that Churchmen meant 
to have the Bill, it was made equally clear that they 
would not have it as it was. The nearest thing to 
what one would describe as a demonstration during 
the meeting was the reception given to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, when he rose to move a resolution, which under 
a good deal of very clouded phraseology was taken by 
the meeting, as by the country, to mean a condemnation 
of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. The Church is 
now pledged to do all in its power to obtain further 
safeguards, neutralising the possible ill consequences 
of ousting the clergy from direction of religious educa- 
tion and of letting in, as Mr. W. C. Bridgeman usefully 
urged in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” on Wednesday, any 

rson indifferently from outside, Jew, Turk, Infidel, 

eretic, or Atheist. Nothing said in any of the un- 
numbered speeches, letters, articles, or conversations, 
which it has been our painful duty to hear or read 
during the last fortnight, inclines to acquiesce at all 
the more in this amendment. We are struck with 
the contradictory reasons for acquiescence advanced by 
Churchmen who defend it. One, and the larger, 
group says we should accept it because it does no- 
thing, because it leaves things exactly as before ; 
the other says we should now joyfully accept the 
Bill because this amendment has so altered it as to 
make it worth accepting. That is Mr. Webb-Peploe’s 
view. The Government belongs to the first group, 
having now come to the conclusion that the amendment 
does none of the things which on its introduction they 
urged as reasons for its acceptance. It is, we are 
told now, wholly governed, even to details, by the 
trust-deed, whereas at the time the insertion of the 
words ‘‘subject to the trust-deed” was refused by 
the Government with considerable show of heat. We 
are not impressed by the great parade of one 
or two lawyers’ opinions that the amendment leaves 
things as they were before. The interests of the 
Church are too big a matter to be allowed to hang 
on the odds of a lawyer — even a chancellor’s 
— interpretation of the Bill being accepted by a 
court. Mr. Dibdin thought fit to treat the meeting, 
which was most anxious to get away, to a very lengthy 
exposition of his private legal opinion. We decline to 
accept his interpretation of the word ‘‘ tenor”. How, 
if he was so entirely convinced that the amendment 
could not affect the appeal to the Bishop and so forth, 
he could allow himself to be seconder of a resolution 
declaring plainly that further safeguards were neces- 
sary we do not understand. In the circumstances his 
speech was not in good taste. However, the course to 
be taken now is clear. The amendment must be 
modified in the House of Lords. It may be wise to 
let the Government down lightly by not striking 
out the amendment, but to introduce provisos which 
will stultify its effect. The objection to that course is 
that it accepts a false principle at least in form. 


MR. ARCHDEACON. 


(YS upon a time he was the president of the 
College of Deacons. Gradually, while his 
brethren sink into subordination to the parish priests 
he grows to supply the Bishop’s place and office for 
the supervision correction and amendment of such 
matters as ought to be supervised, corrected and 
amended by the Bishop himself; unless they be of 
such an arduous nature as that they cannot be 
determined without the presence of his superior, the 
said Bishop. This the Church lawyer says means that 


our friend is properly a simple Scrutator—an episcopal | 


eye—that may examine, but may not punish the 
misdeeds of the flock. Confronted with the fact that 
in the practical everyday life of the knightly years, 
Mr. Archdeacon is the corrector of all and sundry, and 
is in fact recognised by the Holy See as a judex 
ordinarius, the canonist replies that he is such a judge 


not as Archdeacon; but as an Archdeacon to whom 
a Bishop has granted certain of the disciplinarian 
favours of the episcopate. 

This exerciser of Archidiaconal plus certain episcopal 
function never came to the fore in England, until after 
‘* the ship with the archer carved over the prow shad 
brought to the Kentish strand the Norman Count, 
though some sort of an Archdeacon we have had with 
us from the ninth century. For then only when royal 
edict has robbed our Hundred and County Courts of 
secular pleas can there be Canon Law Courts on 
English soil. Thereupon following Gallican and 
German precedents, our Norman Prelacy proceeds to 
subdivide the dioceses into archdeaconries (most of 
which are with us to this day) and in each of these 
archdeaconries there springs up a little Court Christian 
over which Mr. Archdeacon and his Official preside. 
Thus established, our friend (by the way he is in these 
days often an alien and has learned the Canon and 
Civil law at the University of Paris) sets to work 
inducting, suspending, visiting and generally repressing 
sin and sinners. On the sinful laity the hand of himself 
or his Apparitor falls hard—how hard, those who recall 
what befell the first Angevin King before S. Thomas’ 
shrine will understand. They can but moan that he is 
a crafty lynx, a double-faced Janus, a hundred-eyed 
Argus. 

But the clergy have no greater cause to love the 
venerable man, whose apparitors and garcons, when 
he rides a visiting, have an unpleasant way of dsiwing 
off the native sheep—while their lord and master is 
regaling at parson’s expense ratione procurationis 
(indeed ere now blood has flowed round the Rectory 
hearth at these visitations) or extorting from them an 
induction fee. And they hate him all the more when 
insult has been added to injury by that twelfth-century 
canon, which has constituted him the compulsory barber 
of those clerks, who cultivate too luxuriant tresses. 

But so far as he merely enforces the Church’s dis- 
cipline, his Episcopal and Archiepiscopal superiors not 
merely defend, but even incite him to more heroic effort. 
He is, they constitute, to watch and see that the 
churches are in repair; that the Holy Sacrament is 
duly reserved in a Pyx, that the holy oils are safe- 
guarded. He is further to attend the chapter of each 
rural deanery, to instruct the clerks in elementary 
theology ; and he must see that the lay folks know how 
to baptize, for fear that, if the priest cannot be present, 
the new-born infant may die outside the Church. 
Still they sometimes gravely shake their heads at his 
extortions and remind him of the sin of Simon Magus. 
It is further a suspicious circumstance, pointing to the 
fact that they do not think his goings on quite priestly, 
that they usually keep him in deacon’s orders. But 
year after year men grin at and bear the Archdeacon. 
And after all he has his good points. He knows how 
to lay the usurer by the heels, and unlike the King’s 
Judges he neither mutilates nor hangs. Anyway his 
oppressions and impudences have rather increased than 
diminished in the golden days of the third Edward, 
save that (the old folks whisper) the sinner’s gold will 
more often remit for him a corporal penance than in 
the days of yore. 

But now the cry of the country parson reaches the 
Primate’s ears. Archbishop Stratford, an old eccle- 
siastical lawyer, knows the truth of these complaints and 
in a day of trouble he has vowed that he will do his duty 
to his flock. So forth come the Extravagants. These 
put a limit on Mr. Archdeacon’s extortions in the matter 
of procurations and inductions. Further they forbid him 
any mounted Apparitor ; one fat Sumner is to meet his 
needs. Perhaps the clergy gain some rest ; nevertheless 
thirty years later the Archidiaconal Apparitor still 
gallops his steed by the English hedgerows, and no 
home is free from the thunderbolt of the Archidiaconal 
citation. 


** T have ” quoth he “‘ the sommanaunce of a bill 
Up pain of cursing, look that thou be 
To-morrow before our Archdekene’s knee”. 


But this is the age of ‘‘ Piers Ploughman” and of 
** Canterbury Tales”. Even the poor widow has got 
her doubts whe her the salvation of an Archdeacon is 
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possible—certainly, the world has no intention of taking 
much penance from his hands. So comes the answer 


“ May I not ask a libel, Sir Sompnour, 
And answer thee by my procuratour ”. 


Still Mr. Archdeacon abated him of his claims not 
one jot: but 


** boldely did his execution, 
In punishing of fornication 
Of Church-reeves and of testaments, 
Of contractes and of lakke of Sacraments 
For small tythes and for small offringe, 
He made the people pitously to singe”. 


But now he has to listen to a voice that to say the 
least is menacing, not altogether for what it says, but 
because it has behind it for the moment the mail-clad 
knights of John of Gaunt, the wealthy burghers of 
London, and the wild students of Oxford—a voice 
that a Papal Bull has failed to silence. As the Pope 
and the Bishops have gone astray from the right 
path; so, John Wycliffe shouts, has the Archdeacon 
followed their example. His duty is the reforma- 
tion of the sinner’s soul, his practice is the extor- 
tion of the sinner’s gold. His justice is no justice— 
for it followeth not Christ’s example. His cursings 
with bell, book, and candle are Pharisaical hypocrisies. 
He stands out among the Bishop’s dependents—Arch- 
diabolus, Iscariot. Such rude language to so venerable 
a person as our friend can only inflame the hierarchy 
in general and his order in particular against Lol- 


- lardy. Archbishop Chicheley (who has the canonist 


Lyndwood at his elbow to advise) imposes on Mr. 
Archdeacon the pleasant duty of a heresy hunt 
twice a year in every rural deanery. In sooth 
apart from the Lollard trouble the days of the 
Roses wars see Mister Archdeacon harder at work 
than ever. Since ‘“‘ pestilence time” parsons have 
been poorer, sacrilege is more common ; but parochial 
expenses have gone up by leaps and bounds, and never 
were the churches so rich in jewels and gold. So 
still the parish awaits with. dread the Archidiaconal 
visitation, and for a week a shadow of impending doom 
hangs on every face. The Churchwardens are borrow- 
ing books from a neighbouring church to make up for 
their own which are lost. Sir Henry the parson is 
struggling to improvehissermons. Usurers are gently 
imploring their debtors to pay them what they will and 
close accounts. The wise woman has started on a 
journey to a far country. The hawker of the Rector of 
Lutterworth’s tracts haunts the hedgerows no more. 
And so the week passes away and Master Apparitor 
canters into the village to announce the approach of 
his reverence and to compare notes with his spies at 
the tavern. 

‘*Good Christian people ”—so our Archdeacon looking 
terrible in his red tunic and square cap begins his 
homily while Sir Henry, wardens and parishioners 
shake in their shoes—‘‘ I am come to visit you : to inquire 
of such crimes and open offences that ought to be re- 
formed among you to the law of God, the increase of 
virtue and the oppression of sin and iniquity”. And 
first he must ask them of the state of their church. 
The Churchwardens will remember that on the occasion 
of the last visitation an indenture enumerating their 
Church Ornaments was executed in duplicate. He trusts 
that they have retained their indenture: his own the 
Apparitor is now producing, and it will be necessary to 
see if the Ornaments now in the church tally with those 
mentioned therein. So the comparison is duly insti- 
tuted, and there is a sharp examination of the pyx, of 
the chrysmatory, of the vestments, books and images. 
Then he asks the parishioners whether Sir Henry 
duly without any fanciful subtlety teaches or expounds 
to them the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the fourteen 
articles of faith, the Ten Commandments, the two 
evangelical precepts of charity, the seven works of 
mercy, the seven deadly sins with their progeny, the 
sevén principal virtues and thé seven sacraments of 
grace—whether he duly publishes excommunications 
—whether he is a haunter of taverns. Has he com- 
mitted any act of Simony? Is he ever to be seen at a 


bear- baiting, a bull-baiting, or a public execution ? 
There is nothing presented against Sir Henry. He 
is a good man—but it is perchance as well for him 
that he has paid Master Sumner’s heavy fees without 
rs and added thereto twelvepence and a cup of 
sack. 

Now it is the lay folks’ turn. Imprimis is there any 
person in the parish against whom there is information 
or suspicion of heresy, witchcraft, use of incantations, 
superstitious opinion, or theological wrangling on high 
points? Next does the parish contain any person, who 
lends money for usury, or misbehaves in church, any 
profligate sinner or common slanderer. ‘‘ And as to 
all such” Mr. Archdeacon gravely concludes “‘ ye shall 
inquire and present it to the Court”. So saying he 
proceeds to his repast at the rectory. The trembling 
parishioners and their Wardens remain without, stam- 
mering feeble answers to Master Sumner’s pat interro- 
gatories. 

_The storm of the Reformation, which the practices 
of Mr. Archdeacon have done not a little to excite, 
bursts at last on the heads of better men and women. 
When the sun shines on the ‘‘ new washed ” Elizabethan 
‘*sky’, it sees the venerable man and his underlings 
(though the Canon Law and the monks and the nuns 
and the friars are gone; and the parish has been 
robbed to the last shilling) still as busy as ever and 
perhaps a little more cantankerous. In truth despite 
the Acts of Uniformity, England is still in a parlous 
condition. III-disposed parishioners who will insist on 
acting plays in their church must be censured. The 
farmer, who when there is a plague among his herds 
follows his father’s example and consults a wise 
woman, must be excommunicated. Then it is a sorry 
fact tirat husband and wife will publicly quarrel just as 
in the old blind days of popery. He has to reconcile 
or at least admonish them. Again despite Her 
Majesty’s Injunctions the Puritan will not go to church, 
and the Papist has concealed an image which ought to 
have been burnt long ago. His Sumner must serve a 
citation on both. And most serious of all the churches 
(thanks to the sanctimonious burglary of Genevan 
reformers) in every corner of the Archdeaconry are 
ruinous and foully decayed; as it is foul and lament- 
able to behold. Therefore here he must monish these 
Wardens to raise a rate to purchase a new bell, and to 
repair their steeple ; those to fence the pigs from their 
churchyard, and to buy a new clock ; and in one parish 
he must have the whole church rebuilt. No wonder 
that folks in general love the Archdeacon no more than 
in days of yore, and that the Puritan pamphleteer is 
rude enough to tell him that he exists for no end 
than to empty people’s purses. But as the Parliament 
man grows more obstreperous, Mr. Archdeacon his 
Official and Sumner grow sterner. While Archbishop 
Laud and the High Commissioner strike at the 
‘* splendid transgressors ”, the Archidiaconal Court and 
the Archidiaconal Visitation (held, growls the crop- 
eared common lawyer, in the Archdeacon’s name 
without the authority of our ‘‘ Sovereign Lord the 
King ”) brings ecclesiastical justice down on thousands 
of the smaller offenders until human nature as dis- 
torted by Puritanism may bear them no more and the 
Roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall make for a 
moment a clean end of the venerable man, his Official, 
his Apparitor, his procurations, visitations and fees. 

However when the King comes over the water, they 
replace Mr. Archdeacon in his old estate—though his 
Court (the ex-officio oath being gone) boasts not its 
ancient terrors. Still the grave and priestly man 
(more priestly now than ever for by our new Act of 
Uniformity he must be in priest’s orders) starts once 
more on his Visitation, and disciplines Puritan and 
Papist for yet a little while. But thento his dismay come, 
1688, Dutch William, and toleration for the Nonconfor- 
mist. And then a wicked passion (so our friend says) 
spreads through the whole body of the people ; as if by 

the late Act of Indulgence they are now wholly let 
loose from all manner of law relating to religion. But 
Archdeacon may admonish and go on Visitation as he 
will—to all his inquiries touching lay folks’ sins Church- 
wardens will only answer ‘‘ Omnia bene”. And at last 
even the venerable man begins to see that the duties, 


which he would compel the Wardens to perform, would 
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require a zeal, a contempt for danger, and a superiority 
to worldly considerations which the fervour of the 
Primitive Christians would hardly have attained. 

So in the Arcadian calm of Jane Austen’s days, Mr. 
Archdeacon and his Official forget all their duties. 
Fees however are remembered. So there are still Visi- 
tations—through a land of dilapidated churches—pro- 
curations, admissions of churchwardens, and such like. 
And the Archidiaconal Court remains a shadow of its 
past. The Archdeacon excommunicates ‘‘Tom Paine ”, 
but it is over Oxford Common Room port, and minus 
bell book and candle. At last the nineteenth century 
dawns and an inquisitive Radical asks in the Commons, 
What does an Archdeacon do? The minister rushes to 
confab in another place with the lawn sleeves and returns 
with the answer ‘‘ He performs Archidiaconal functions”. 
Since that date something has been done to make 
these functions more useful to the Church and less 
embarrassing to their possessor. True, the Archi- 
diaconal Court is for all that concerns the world as 
dead as is the Star Chamber. But Mr. Archdeacon 
stands in more healthy relations to his Bishop than of 
yore. He has got some fresh work to do too in refer- 
ence to Dilapidation and Discipline Acts. He will not 


be however a perfect hand and eye to his Bishop while 


the parson exults in his freehold and the Diocesan 
Chancellor in the majesty of his Consistorial Court 
bumbledom. However, in many ways he makes himself 
useful. He reads second-rate essays on ecclesiastical 
subjects to the clergy and calls them charges. He 
admits Churchwardens and cautions them to have a 
‘strong safe, wherein to keep registers. He is useful 
at ordinations ; also as a quiet inquisitor into the moral 
lapses of the clerical black sheep. In the day when his 
office is a new thing to him he will visit the outlying 
churches in the Archdeaconry : it will be well if he con- 
tinues the practice in later years. For the most part he 
-still takes his procurations, but the parsons still grumble 
thereat—and he will not get them much longer. He 
asks in the Visitation of the state of buildings; and 
general breaches of ecclesiastical law—but seldom if 
ever whether country parsons hold Saint’s Day services 
(a thing to be regretted). 

Of late he has taken when he walks abroad to habit 
himself as a Bishop. The railway porters and cabmen 
‘*My Lord” him. Only an ecclesiastical specialist can 
distinguish him from a successor of the Apostles. 
At least to-day he is a venerable man and in the future 
should be a right useful one. 


THE HARMONIOUS GARDENER. 


"yy SERE is a point which the writers on garden 
management have neglected with a somewhat 
curious unanimity: and that is the zsthetic value of 
the gardener in the scene. Such a consideration was 
not likely to be dealt with, of course, by any of the 
older school of garden-writers, whose honest text 
shows plainly enough for the most part the crook of 
the rough forefinger that traced it; but it is a little 
strange that none of the recent growth of ‘‘ garden- 
books” (or almost none, to be prudent: for that field 
of literature widens beyond all following) with their 
qualities of lettered and artistic taste, should have 
touched upon a feature which must in nine cases out 
of ten be dominant in the garden-ground. 

Happy they who can afford to be wholly their own 
gardeners, whose demesne so nicely squares with their 
energy and leisure that it can be tended from crocus to 
chrysanthemum, without the intrusion of a strange 
hand. Happy, but too few: that all gardens should 
be of such a size as to be manageable by the owner 
single-handed is a counsel of perfection. An active 
man, an early riser, not averse to overtime in summer 
evenings, not unduly distracted by society or books, 
might manage an acre, rightly distributed in grass and 
arable ; from this unit (a deduction of long and faithful 
practice, be it said) everyone may calculate his or her 

per superficies of subject earth. But that is Utopian: 
it is fated nine times out of ten that our most modest 


seclusion of shrubberies and herbaceous borders ; it is 
fated without reprieve that our pride of pleached-walks 
and rose-gardens and pergolas shall be shared the year 
round, daybreak to dusk, with a personage who may 
possibly make such: a discord with the scene as his 
favourite collocation of scarlet geraniums and blue 
lobelia but faintly figures. 

The most grievous of these garden incubuses may be 
dismissed—in theory at least—summarily. No one 
with the least understanding of the true meaning of a 
garden would endure the thought of the scientific Scot 
who will turn your Paradise into a fruit and flower 
factory, where grey walls, concrete-covered and wired, 
bear monstrous pears at arithmetical distances, where 
crunching gravel walks lead smooth and straight 
between the labelled groups of faultless specimens ; 
or of the prize-hunter whose watchful eye follows 
your progress through the glass-houses, lest in your 
vulgar admiration you should pick some bloom intended 
for connoisseurs of his own rank; or of him whose 
cast-iron brain produces those yearly coruscations of 
pelargonium and ageratum, immutable as the Zodiac ; 
or, in a humbler sphere, of the impostor who prynes 
your roses with the lawn-shears, and digs over your 
bulb-border before you come down to breakfast. 

Putting aside such coarser types as these, we may 
try to arrive at an idea of what the gardener should be 
in gardens where a mercenary hand is inevitable. In 
humbler plots something may be done by devolution 
of the rougher tasks to unskilled labour :—a ‘‘ weeding- 
woman” such as Gilbert White employed; a boy, 
perhaps, if kept at rigorous tether ; even a jobbing-man 
once or twice a week, if he be of gentler mould—there 
are instances of jobbing-men, even of the suburban 
variety, having been tamed—may serve to bring the 
work within compass of the master’s hand. But in the 
case where a gardener or gardeners are an unavoidable 
drawback to a property, are there any general principles 
discoverable, by which the workman may be made to- 
harmonise tolerably with the environment ? 

We tnay pronounce, perhaps, that in the first place 
repose is necessary. Restfulness is under the present 
conditions more than ever the prime duty of a garden ; 
and of all things the gardener must make no discord 
here. A man who hurried or fussed about his mowing 
or his seed-drills, would destroy the charm of the most 
peaceful sanctuary ; a fidgety over-neatness with rake 
and broom goes far towards doing it. We may require, 
too, something of a natural conservatism, perhaps even 
of a reactionary tendency. If you can find a man who 
would rather use the scythe on the lawns than the 
mowing-machine, you wil probably have lighted on a 
spirit of the right temper—and your lawns will presently 
be a new pleasure. 

External picturesqueness, it is regretfully to be ad- 
mitted, is too scarce a commodity to come into a 
practical reckoning ; yet, other things being equal, an 
eye should be had to it. If you have the choice, it is 
better your Jacobean formal garden should be tended 
by an ancient in well-worn velveteens and leggings, 
than by a youth spruce in the garments of the hour 
that must sweat her sixty minutes to the death. It is 
a matter one cannot much meddle with; fortunately 
Nature works through wear and tear and weather at 
all times towards her own over-ruling harmonies. 

The ideal gardener should be generally silent; @ 
talker spoils all. He should be a native of the soil, if 
possible; and if he has had twenty years’ service; in 
which to grow into his place so much the better for the 
chances of peace. Add sobriety, diligence, and the 
rest of the academic virtues, and the theory of the 
harmonious gardener is tolerably complete. It is a 
shy-fruiting theory, and may produce a perfect specimen 
of a practical man once in a century. There is, in a 
southern county, a certain great old garden of yew 
hedges and terraces and red lichen-dappled walls, for- 
tunate, above its gift of incomparably tempered soil and 
climate, in being ruled within living memory by two 
men whose combined natures would go tar to make the 
ideal character. Of Peter Mant, the head, it was hard 
to say how far he had made the garden, or the garden 
him, so intermixed was the thought of the oe 
serenity in that smiling corner of the world, of the ric 
prosperity of the fruit quarters, of the exact, yet libera!,. 
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order of all things, with the thought of the fine antique 
presence, the well-considered speech, and the manners 
and the wisdom learned in larger times than ours. He 
seemed to have something of Nature’s own quietism, 
found perhaps in those summer dawns when, long 
before his lieutenants of a lazier day were abroad, or the 
house had opened an eye, he mowed the silvery lawn, 
the lovely, lonely world all his own; in darkest 
December he turned his composts with the seasoned 
faith that spring was close behind. He died, as was fit, 
in a fine late autumn, dropping at last like a noble 
Beurré, satisfied that his main triumph, a flaked carna- 
tion sport, was proved ‘‘ constant”; and left a memory 
that still haunts and still helps to order those trim 
walks and quiet bowers. 

His second in command, old Will, gave to the garden 
that supreme air of leisure which made it seem a sort of 
peculiar, beyond the common jurisdiction of Time. Old 
Will’s days unwound themselves imperceptibly slow ; 
his work grew under his hands invisibly, with the 
growth of a tree, and with its final solidity. With even 
pace and ancient method he rounded out his tasks, 
achieving more, perhaps, by mere continuity than many 
a spryer hand. No ordinary sort of rest would have 
been any refreshment from those slumbrous movements ; 
if Will’s dreams o’ nights were no staider phantas- 
magoria than most men’s, it must have been the waking 
to the solemn ease of daylight that brought him his 
repose. Sundays broke needlessly upon his perpetual 
Sabbath; his allotment-garden served to fill that 
weekly gap in his scheme of life. He moved with 
Nature’s own step : his activities (to profane his quality 
by such a word) went through their cycle smoothly as 
the lapse of the seasons. His way of life brought him 
well-nigh intact to his ninetieth year; then, though it 
would be hard to say that his bodily frame showed any 
decline of energy, his spirit became altogether too 
liberal in its count of time, and he was relieved of the 
importunity of fact, of the restless haste (for so it came 
to be to him) of the growing season and the changing 
year. For a twelvemonth he kept a pensionary holiday, 
creeping about the quarters he could not leave; and 
with his departure a ruder air, with the sound of outer 
strife, seemed to invade the precincts and enforce the 
neglected truth how much the gardener may make the 
garden that he tends. 


“LYRE AND LANCET.” 


WERE this an agony column—a column in which 
one pays to write little about things which 
matter much, and not a column in which one is paid to 
write much about things which matter little—I might go 
so far as to insert in it the following words: ‘‘ F. A. 
Return to earlier manner and all shall be forgiven. 
Max.” Situated as I am, I must go further, ampli- 
fying the ample. 

Emphasis is a great help in such cases, and I say 
emphatically that ‘‘ Lyre and Lancet ”, the new play by 
Mr. Anstey, produced at the Royalty Theatre, will not 
do at all. From the author of ‘‘The Man from 
Blankney’s” one has the right to demand something 
infinitely better. In Mr. Anstey, as a writer, are two 
main ingredients : observation, imagination. None has 
a keener ear than his for the superficial oddities of 
human converse and character as exemplified by the 
people whom he has studied. These oddities he catches 
very neatly for us, and preserves them for us in a spirit 
of gentle malice. He is not a satirist. His malice 
does not go deep enough for that. He merely hears, 
and remembers, and laughs, and makes us laugh with 
him. Such is the one side of Mr. Anstey’s equipment. 
The other side is his power of fantastic realism—his 
power of ludicrously the humdrum with 
the impossible. e Pagan statue comes to life 
in the Chelsea studio, the outer semblance of Mr. 
and Master Bultitude is transmuted, the authentic 
genie surges voluminous from the neck of a 
brass bottle bought in Wardour Street; and not 
only are we tickled by the stark anomaly itself, and 


by the ingenious multitude of anomalies that follow, 
but also we are illuminated by an implicit and acci- 
dental criticism of life and character. Not Apollo in 
Picardy himself, nor any of the Gods in exile, drew for 
us sharplier the contrast between the new world and the 
old than did Mr. Anstey’s absurd ‘‘Tinted Venus”. 
Pater and Heine were conscious teachers, and Mr. Anstey 
came but as a careless jester ; but its form gave to his 
jest an inevitable significance. Likewise in ‘‘ Vice 
Versa”. Never have we seen so far into the soul of an 
affluent respectable, middle-aged merchant as through 
the boyish body of Mr. Bultitude; nor was the generic 
schoolboy ever so intelligible to us as when Master 
Bultitude became his own father. Nothing is so 
instructive as contrast. Things which are misty on 
their own plane become on another suddenly clear and 
obvious. In virtue of his very frivolity Mr. Anstey is a 
teacher, and from his romantic inventions more food for 
thought can be extracted than from a whole libraryful 
of solemnly realistic and didactic fiction. Well! 
Either of Mr. Anstey’s two powers is suitable to 
the stage. The first he used triumphantly in 
‘*The Man from Blankney’s”. During the whole 
three acts nothing at all happened. There was 
merely a group of eccentric types making conversation. 
But, from first to last, so truly rang that idiotic conver- 
sation, so exactly did it tally with our experience of 
those types as they are, or with our imagination of 
them as they must be, that the play (which was not a 
play) never for a moment palled on us. The authentic 
manner of the middle-class—not of those extreme 
wings which we call the upper-middle and the lower- 
middle, but rather of that greater, more secret body 
which may be defined as the midmost-middle—was 
revealed to us in all its nakedness; and, as the mid- 
most-middle is the one class which breeds no playgoers, 
needless to say that everyone in the audience was 
entranced. 

In ‘‘Lyre and Lancet” Mr. Anstey has provided 
two groups of types: types of the aristocracy, types 
of the lower classes. These, however, happen to 
be not at all delightful. They do not tally with our 
experience of aristocrats and plebeians as they are, or 
with our imagination of them as they must be. Even as 
burlesques, they give us no pleasure, having no dis- 
cernible basis in fact. As figments, moreover, they are 
stale. Mr. Anstey seeks to initiate us into a house 
named Wyvern Court, above and below stairs. But 
either he has never been there, or he has been there 
blindfold. A pompous butler, dropping his aspirates ; 
a housekeeper, perpetually hoping there will not bea 
‘*contretong”’; a chef proclaiming in broken English 
the glories of his art—we know them to be phantoms, 
dismal phantoms raised from the yellowing pages of 
Early-Victorian wags. Above stairs the atmosphere is 
hardly fresher. We are confronted by the haughty 
dowager so well known to usin Mr. George Edwardes’ 
musical comedies, and by the hearty squire who sees no 
harm in anyone or anything, and by the heavy dragoon 
who twists his moustache and says ‘‘ What?” at the 
close of every sentence. In somewhat closer relation 
to actuality is the nondescript young man whose 
mission in life is to wear an elaborate smoking-suit and 
say subacid things about the other people staying in 
the house. But even he belongs to at least a decade 
ago, and is no longer a profitable theme: Mr. Street, 
once and for all, wrung out of him, as ‘‘ Tubby ”, all 
the essential fun. However, the lapse of one decade 
is better than the lapse of five; and Mr. Ernest 
Lawford, as Bertie Pilliner, has proportionately the 
chance (which he takes) of shining among the other 
members of the cast. I was forgetting that there is 
one other figure which dates no further back than the 
past decade. This is the figure of a poet who has just 
published some slight but unpleasant verses “‘ in a little 
pink book all over silver cutlets” and is accordingly 
the talk of the town. The part is well played by 
Mr. Cosmo Stuart, who puts into it an amount of brio 
worthy of a contemporary cause, and, by making up 
as a French poet of this moment, helps us to forget 
that he is portraying an English type now obsolete. 
In the whole play these two are the only characters 
which are not quite frigid and perfunctory. Phantoms 


they are, but of men who have existed. The rest are 
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phantoms of figments which were dull even when 
they were new. I urge Mr. Anstey back to the 

rtrayal of that midmost-middle-class which really 
interests him, and about which he can tell us subtle 
truths. 

The kind of puppets with which the little stage of 
the Royalty Theatre is so sadly overcrowded would be 
all very well in a rattling farce. In their first form, 
both ‘“‘ The Man from Blankney’s” and ‘‘Lyre and 
Lancet” appeared in the pages of ‘“‘ Punch”. But, 
whereas Mr. Anstey, translating his first tale to the 
stage, let the plot of it go hang, he has evidently felt 
that the plot of his second must never be lost sight of. 
‘Conscious of the shortcomings of his puppets, he has 
called in Mr. Kinsey Peile to preserve in dramatic form 
the farce which he himself had compassed in literary 
form. Mr. Peile has done the job quite neatly. But 
his skill is all in vain. The materials on which 
the was set to work precluded success. The farce 
invented by Mr. Anstey was not rattling ; or, rather, 
its rattle was too dry, too hollow. What could be 
drier, hollower than the sound of this? A squire tele- 
graphs for a vet’ to come and prescribe for one of his 
horses. On the same day is expected by his wife the 

t whom I have already mentioned. The vet’ has 
ately bred a prize bull-dog. It is named ‘‘ Andromeda”. 
The title of the poet’s volume is also ‘‘ Andromeda”. 
The vet’ arrives at the house before the poet, and is 
mistaken for him. The poet is subsequently mistaken 
for the vet’. Each is treated accordingly, and cannot 
understand why. 

I do not make the assumption that a case of mis- 
taken identity can yield no fun. ‘‘ Vice Versa” itself 
‘was founded on such a case. But in ‘‘ Vice Versa” 
the two mistaken characters were conscious of the 
mistake, and the greater part of the fun was in the 
frantic endeavours of the one character to reveal him- 
self, and in the stolid pleasure which the other took in 
continuing the mystification. Here the fun is chiefly 
the fun of verbal cross-purposes. The vet’ is asked 
when the next edition of ‘‘ Andromeda” may be 
expected; the poet is asked if he has a horse of his 
own, and replies that he has one which soars on wings 
to the empyrean; and so on, and so on, endlessly. Of 
course, as in ‘‘ Vice Versa”, there is the fun that 
comes of one character being treated with greater 
deference than he is used to, and the other with 
less. But in ‘‘ Vice Versa” there was the strong 
contrast between what is expected by an elderly parent 
and what is expected by a brat of a boy ata private 
school. Here the difference is merely between a 
third-rate poet and a first-rate vet’. The fun is 
accordingly moderate. And it is quite a relief when 
the authors, failing in further invention, cause their 
characters to dance the lancers and have done 
with it. 

‘Next time, let Mr. Anstey rely again on himself, and 
not on Mr. Kinsey Peile and the lancers. Let him lend 
again to dramaturgy his true talent. ‘‘ Rubbish may 
be shot here” is too often the motto that haunts a 
clever writer who comes to the threshold of the theatre. 
To shoot that rubbish is for him not even commercially 
temunerative. No dramatist who does less than his 
best can hope to thrive. The rubbish that succeeds 
is always that of rubbishy writers. Two demons con- 
front the clever writer who gives himself to theatrical 
work. The one demon is there to prevent his best work 
from being appreciated, the other to prevent his second- 
best work from being appreciated. The one demon occa- 
sionally relents: did it not relent over ‘‘ The Man from 
Blankney’s” ? The other is always inexorable. 


Max. 


THE PELICAN AND BRITISH EMPIRE LIFE 


OFFICES. 
| fe is officially announced that the Pelican and British 


Empire Life Offices will amalgamate, provided the 
necessary consent is obtained from the policy-holders 


of the British Empire and the shareholders of the 
Pelican. This consent will doubtless be very willingly 
given, since the fusion of the two companies presents 
advantages to the policy-holders of the British Empire 
and to the shareholders of the Pelican. 

Inasmuch as the Pelican is a proprietary company 
and the British Empire is a mutual office the amalgama- 
tion takes the form of the British Empire being taken 
over by the Pelican; but as the manager of the British 
Empire is to become the manager of the future Pelican 
and British Empire Life Office, while the manager 
of the Pelican becomes a director of the new company, it 
is perhaps more likely that the policy for the future will 
resemble more closely that of the company which is 
taken over than that of the office which is nomin- 
ally the purchaser. The success of an insurance com- 
pany very largely depends upon the capacity and energy 
of its manager, and in this respect the combined offices 
are fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. G. H. 
Ryan. It is not unkind to the British Empire to say 
that its career in the remote past has not been invari- 
ably successful, and failures or mistakes in the past are 
in the case of a life assurance company a terrible handi- 
cap to success, but in spite of this the British Empire 
under its present management has made remarkable 

rogress, not only in magnitude but in the still more 
important features of much stronger reserves, economy 
in expenditure, and improvement in bonus results and 
bonus prospects. The energy and the enterprise with 
which it has been directed have accomplished much in 
the face of many difficulties. 

The Pelican, on the other hand, has possessed the 
highest of reputations ever since its formation more 
than a century ago but has perhaps lacked the vigour 
of management necessary to take full advantage, not 
only of its reputation, but of its valuable connexion. 
The combined offices will, therefore, start on their 
career with a great reputation and a capable energy 
of control which places prosperity and success beyond 
question. 

The terms agreed upon provide that the existing 
business of the British Empire shall be managed at a 
fixed expenditure of 10 per cent. of the premium income, 
thus effecting a large saving of which the holders of 
existing policies will reap the benefit in the form of 
increased bonuses. The funds of the British Empire are 
to be held as a separate trust, so that their profit from 
interest will be unaffected by the amalgamation. They 
receive the additional, though unnecessary security of 
the Pelican share capital. Their policies will still 
participate on the mutual plan, so that while receiving 
certain substantial benefits they are not adversely 
affected in any single detail. 

It is not improbable that existing policy-holders of 
the Pelican may find their future bonuses larger than 
before, but whether this be so or not they will un- 
doubtedly have the satisfaction of belonging to a 
company of greater importance than the Pelican was 
by itself. The shareholders of the latter office, by 
securing the connexions of the British Empire, and by 
the increased business that is sure to come, both from 
greater energy in the management, and from the 
larger magnitude of the company, should undoubtedly 
experience an increase in dividends. The fusion, there- 
fore, benefits all those at present concerned in either 
company. 

With regard to the future the combined offices will 
possess many advantages and offer many attractions 
which neither office by itself could show. When 
magnitude is accompanied by merit there are un- 
doubted advantages in magnitude, and the numerous 
amalgamations which have taken place in recent years 
seem to render it more than ever advisable for com- 
panies of moderate size to become, by amalgamation, 
larger and more important offices. One very practical 
advantage likely to result is that the system of 
branches throughout the country can be worked to 
much greater advantage by a large company than by 
a small. The management of the Pelican and the 
British Empire will know full well how to use to the 
best advantage the benefits which a singularly well- 
selected combination will bring about. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES Il. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
9 November, 1902. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ F. C. H.” is not quite 
correct as to his facts. 

The statue referred to by Evelyn in connexion with 
the name of Tobias Rustat was one not of James II. 
but of Charles I. or II]. and mention is made of it in 
the diary under date 24 July 1680, not 31 December 
1686. It was an equestrian statue by Gibbons ‘“‘ cast 
in copper and set on a rich pedestal of white marble”. 

Can ‘‘ F. C. H.” be confusing the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross with that of James II. at Whitehall ? 

Your obedient servant, 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 


2 Worsley Road, Hampstead, 13 November, 1902. 


Sir,—May I endorse the protest of your corre- 
spondent last week that the recumbent statue of 
James II. may not be replaced on its former pedestal 
but set up in some situation where it will be less 
hopelessly out of keeping with its surroundings? In 
its previous incongruous position it irresistibly re- 
minded one of the daughter of Zion in a garden of 
cucumbers, or a derelict Priapus that had outlived its 
function of overawing the Whitehall sparrows. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 


THE PRICE OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
King’s College, Cambridge, 15 November, 1902. 
Sir,—In your interesting article of to-day on ‘‘ The 

Price of Assistant Masters.” you say that ‘‘ at Cam- 
bridge the arrangements made for training secondary 
teachers have so far been for women”. This is not 
quite accurate. We have had a secondary training 
college for men in operation for four years, and I 
venture to send you a copy of our regulations and of 
the journal which is common to that and the primary 
department. 


Believe me yours faithfully, 
Oscar BROWNING. 


[We are obliged to Mr. Oscar Browning for callin 
attention to the oversight, which we regret.—Eb. S.R. 


THE KENYON-SLANEY AMENDMENT AND 
THE EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the SAatuRDAY REVIEW. 
18 November, 1902. 


_ S1r,—Wise as the serpent, harmless as the fox the 
Government shows itself in that bait to tempt the 
Bishops :—the ‘‘ explanation” concerning the Kenyon- 
Slaney Amendment. Bishops may not see this ; those 
who will have the music of the parish troubles conse- 
quent to face, I fancy, will. Even at the best no bishop 
distant from villages which seldom or never see him 
has any chance against the uneducated lay village bully 
who can always control his peers. The explanation and 
the amendment ought to rankle also in the hearts of 
English Churchmen, because the amendment is as unfair 
to the Roman, the Nonconformist, and the Jew as it is to 
their own Church, and the explanation is simply vicious 
in its onesidedness. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s position seems quite right. Let 
him fight on. I think there will be those who will 


follow if he does.—Yours faithfully, 
A Country VICAR. 


GREEK AT OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


The College, Lurgan, 16 November. 

Sir,—In the reports which I have seen of the recent 
debate at Oxford on compulsory Greek at Responsions, 
no allusion was made to the disabilities under which 
classical candidates labour in being compelled to take 
mathematics. And yet in my own Oxford experience 
I have known classical men of good ability sorely 
hampered by the mathematics required at Responsions, 
and compelled to give up the University rather than 
mar their future by continued trials to pass. 

As to the educational value of Responsions mathe- 
matics, one can safely say that it is still less than that 
of the Greek. If, then, we are to relieve the mathe- 
matical or science man of Greek at Responsions, we must 
in justice relieve the classical man of his mathematics. 
Yours, &c. 

James Cowan. 


PLAINSONG FOR ENGLISH WORDS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
15 November, 1902. 
S1r,— With reference to the remarks by J. F. R. in 
to-day’s issue of SatrurDAY Review I wish that when 
J. F. R. dogmatises in this manner upon the suitability 
of plainsong for English words, he would give his 
reasons. It is not a matter of theory but of practice, 
and unless he has formed his judgment after hearing 
plainsong sung as it is done, for instance, at S. John’s, 
Cowley, his judgment cannot be worth much. If he 
has only judged from hearing it in churches which 
the Solesmes revival has not reached, he has not the 
material for drawing a sound conclusion. I can only 
say that as a matter of practical experience other 
people do not find plainsong unsuited to English 
words. Yours truly, 
E. G. P. Wyart. 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Northern Club, Edinburgh, 
18 November, 1902. 

S1r,—In your article of 15 November on ‘ Older 
Edinburgh” it is stated that ‘‘ The 470 ministers who 
had followed Dr. Chalmers from the Assembly Hall on 
the Castle Hill to” &c. May I be allowed to correct 
this? The assembly from which Dr. Chalmers and the 
‘*470” broke off was held in S. Andrew’s Church, George 
Street—the actual numbers were 193, of whom about 
123 were ministers and about 70 elders—the total 
number of ministers who left the Scottish Establish- 
ment was 481, but only a proportion of these sat in the 


Assembly. I am, yours 
R. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Weir Cottage, Ludlow, 17 November. 

S1r,—Since a long time I have understood the word 
‘bloody ”” to be nothing more than a corruption of 
‘* By our Lady!” It seems a more likely derivation 
than the one iugeniously suggested by Mr. Upward. 
Speaking as a woman whose profession has taken her 
among all three of the great classes which go to the 
making of English national life, 1 have not found the 
bad language of the lower class more painful than other 
little habits which they indulge in whether in our streets 
or lanes. 

But Plato’s mythus of the three metals needs more 
remembering. 

‘* All ye in the city, therefore, are brothers, but God 
when he made you, mixed gold in the generation of 
some, and silver in others ; and inthe husbandmen and 
all other handicraftsmen iron and brass.” This would 
help us to forbear from quarrelling with the coarser 
metal, which, though re metal of its kind, is 


coarser after all. urs truly, 
Dorotuy OsBorn.. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


** The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I.: The 
Renaissance.” Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1902. 16s. net. 


[eS two epochs round which the interest of historian 
and student chiefly centres to-day are without 
doubt the early Principate of Rome and the Renaissance 
and Reformation. The former implies the conscious 
surrender and resignation of power, the end of the 
‘* State of War”, as Hobbes would say. The second 
is the challenge of a revived individualism against 
this principle of authority long dominant. Between there 
stretches an interval of fifteen hundred years, a period 
of tutelage and apprenticeship. For the fatigued civili- 
sation of the Mediterranean the mild suzerainty and 
protection of the Empire sufficed; for the barbarian 
settlers the spiritual coercion of the Church. Both 
institutions claimed to cover, to explain, to regu- 
late, the whole of human life ; though the latter main- 
tained far higher pretensions to close and minute super- 
vision. The movement towards emancipation began 
early and was confined to the region of dogma and 
speculation. For beneath the two unities of medizval 

hristendom, Empire and Papacy (in theory supreme), 
there seethed a turbulent liberty in practice, which 
amply satisfied the adventurous or seditious propen- 
sities of the average man. Thus the earlier reconquest 
of the independent spirit restricted its demands to the 
sphere of reason ; gradually withdrew from the dictation 
of infallible authority the principles of morals and the 
doctrines of the faith; set up private judgment as the 
final court of appeal ; and issued after a long and some- 
times unsuspected rivalry in a complete Teutonic inde- 
pendence, of conscience or of scientific research. The 
spiritual pedigree of Luther comprises such widely 
different characters as Abelard, Occam, S. Thomas 
and the Schoolmen, the Abbot Joachim, Eckhart and 
the German mystics; and all the revolt of human 
intellectualism would have failed against the ‘‘ impreg- 
nable rock” of Rome, had not its own defenders under- 
mined it; for the entire task of the scholastics was 
to supersede the external edict of authority by the cold 
light of an abstract ratiocination, and to refer ulti- 
mately to the sanction of pure reason for the validity 
of Church dogma. Now with a deepening sense of the 
value and the pathos of individual life comes a reaction 
in favour of practical against theoretic reason. And 
to Luther, it is not the speculative intellect that is set 
free, but the conscience; not the universal rules of 
logic, but the particular and the concrete ; the needs of 
the practical life, the emotions of the heart. 

The current of emancipation with its varied tribu- 
taries of independent rationalism, pagan averroism, 
scholastic acumen, and mystic piety, owed not a little 
besides to that stirring of dry bones which we call the 
Renaissance. The movement of revived scholarship 
and humanism was at first entirely free from any obvious 
or intentional conflict with dogma or authority. 
The Renaissance was merely the reopening of the 
closed door of secular history and literature; it had no 
necessary connexion with scepticism or defiance. Yet 
in the crowning of Petrarch on the Capitol, and in the 
tribunate of Rienzi, we note the symbol of the new 
autonomy, claimed first for thought, and then for 
political development. It was impossible to avoid a 
rupture. On the one hand a growing tendency to verify 
traditional knowledge by induction; on the other, a 
rising admiration for the art, the letters, the characters, 
the institutions of an antiquity, which had owed no 
allegiance to the corrupt or ineffective universals of 
Pope and Emperor ; which was independent of 
Revelation and yet in great measure ethically 
superior to the practice of Christendom. What 
is curious and significant is the length of time 
before this political freedom was. achieved ; how ex- 
clusively the battle raged around the sole question of 
intellectual liberty. In fact the revival of learning, the 
sophistic sense of subjective worth, the adventurous 
curiosity in all departments of knowledge and discovery, 
the untrammelled audacity of unbelief or social intrigue 


—led at once and of necessity to the centralised auto- 
cracy of the sixteenth century. The successful rebels 
merely substituted one master for another; and the 
State, conscious of a universal aim, subordinating the 
citizen to a common welfare, ending the feuds of civic 
rivalry and aristocratic particularism—presses heavily 
on individual liberty, and avenges (illogically enough) 
its dethroned and hated rival the Church. The 
Renaissance, with all its atomism and empty parade 
of republicanism or the dominion of talent, ends 
abruptly in political slavery. In Machiavelli, in 
Hobbes, a hundred and fifty years later, we see the 
scientific justification from the needs of Italy or the 
needs of man of the modern State, fully equipped and 


all-embracing. Again was needed an intellectual | 


movement to overthrow the new tyrant, and the French 
Illumination culminates in the Revolution without 
disturbing the omnipotence of the State, or achieving 
its end in securing independence or detachment of 
individual life. And the real problem to-day is not the 
precise form of government (which is immaterial), but 
the limits of State interference, the careful balance of 
the “rights of man” and the necessities of national 
welfare. What answer can we give to the question 
Shall government be entrusted to the expert or the 
amateur ? 

In the wide enrichment and variegation of personal 
life in this period, in the casting off of rusty shackles 
and empty pedantries, the main historic interest 
attaches to the consolidation of this new power—the 
power of the State. The present volume, first in Lord 
Acton’s projected series, is occupied entirely with this 
development. Every chapter seems half unconsciously 
to lead up to this. The medizval monarch depending 
on precarious ‘‘ domain ” and occasional ‘‘ aids” for the 
cost of administration, for war on doubtful levies among 
reluctant vassals, merely ‘‘ first among his peers”, and 
exercising direct authority only over his own tenants 
and the great lords; this figure, superseding itself, 
(as Hegel quaintly says) passes away to give 
place to the modern Sovereign, ‘‘throned in majestic 
isolation and impartiality” in immediate relation to 
every subject, and supported by a standing army and 
an annual revenue. Others will no doubt accord- 
ing to their temper find here valuable material for 
realising the domestic, social, literary, intellectual side 
of European life in the fifteenth century. But the 
historic critic must fix his eyes in the main upon 
political development. As the commercial ‘‘ knights” 
of Rome, superseding an incompetent senate in all but 
the insignia of office, called in the strong hand in 
the interests of order—as the literary talent of the 
Augustan age warmed itself before a genial central 
fire of personified statecraft—so mercantile expan- 
sion and intensified intellectual life welcomed the 
anny of consolidation, Ferdinand and Charles in 
Spain, Lewis XI. in France and the Tudors in England. 
The chief interest of the individual life was not 
enterprise of knight errantry but a burgher’s security ; 
the chief aim of the State, to police and to centralise... A 
national instinct supplants a mere civic patriotism, and 
the industrial order and municipal and trade prosperity 
found a ready champion and sympathiser in the monarch. 
He lost the selfish egoism of a Machiavellian ‘‘ Prince” 
in the wider interests of national policy, in the high con- 
sciousness of his representative mission. Lewis XIV. 
may indeed arrogantly exclaim ‘l'état c’est moi” but 
the converse is equally true that he has merged his 
private aims in the public welfare, and has identified his 
own with the public good. At present the only sense is 
gratitude for deliverance from many masters; the evils 
of centralisation, stagnation, tutelage, soulless automa- 
tism, corrupt bureaucracy, failure in emergency, have 
not yet become prominent. Clearly for France, in a 
lesser degree for England alio and for Spain, monarchy 
was the “‘sole hope” of safety. Not that a personal 
sovereign is essential to the scheme either of Machiavelli 
or of Hobbes, or indeed to modern socialism ; but because 
at that period the rule of one representative of the 
national will seemed infinitely preferable to a languid or 
turbulent Parliamentarism ; and because a popular man- 
date will always be best embodied in an individual to 
the end of time. A ‘‘ Committee of Public Safety ”, an 
annual Parliament, can dissolve into component atoms 
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and is in the last resort irresponsible and unrepresenta- 
tive. This era sees not only the curbing of chivalrous 
license, but at the same time the extinction of so-called 
popular liberties. 

The plan of the work is admirable; ‘‘a series of 
monographs ”, as Bishop Creighton calls it, by experts, 
in a connected order, but not from a rigid standpoint. 
** Footnotes are deliberately excluded”; and there are 
few, quotations from original sources. It cannot be 
denied that the result of this communistic labour is 
excellent. There is a sense of completeness and in- 
dependence in each section; and the effect on the reader’s 
mind is clear and distinct; a due proportion and co- 
ordination of the parts emphasises the main outlines ; 
and an extensive if not exhaustive bibliography directs 
the student who is still unsatisfied from the general 
survey of the text to the particular bye-paths of research. 
For such a method of recording history there is much 
to be said. The average reader has no leisure to verify 
quotations ; nor to sift the material of contemporary 
annalists. In his own department we must trust 
the specialist, both as to dates and facts, as well as 
for interpretation of characters and ztiology of events. 
A series of such essays, only loosely connected, is the 
best introduction to closer work, because it is only after 
a comprehensive glance at a whole period that the 
reader gets a clue to special threads. Some pages are 
filled with dates and names, a perfect mine of accurate 
information ; others are philosophical and reflective ; 
and yet there is no incompatibility between the two 
kinds, nor are we obliged (as in Gibbon) to seek the 
really salient details of value in the margin, while 
reading with unconvinced delight his glittering 
generalisations in the text above. Studious fairness 
is aimed at and obtained; though perhaps we may 
wonder at Dr. Barry’s prejudice against Occam, ‘‘a 
system sensuous and sceptic”, or his sacrifice of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. as scapegoats, while ex- 
tolling the general morality of the clergy. (It is 
noticeable indeed that a Protestant writer earlier in the 
volume is scrupulously just to the Renaissance pontiffs. ) 
The general level of literature style and arrangement is a 
high one; the single exception, we regret to say, is the 
astonishing essay on the Tudors by Dr. James Gairdner, 
written in the manner of a school exercise, a dull com- 

ilation and quite unworthy of the rest of the volume. 

oth Mr. Payne’s essays on the ‘‘ Discoveries” are 
good, sound, clear, practical; and Professor Bury 
does full justice to the equitable administration and 
warlike vigour of the Ottomans in that self-restrained 
style of his which seems to shrink from emphasis or 
adornment. Italy, the prominent subject, is treated 
by Mr. Leathes as to her French invaders, and his 
clear narrative of a complicated period is diversi- 
fied by acute remarks on the change from medizval 
to modern ideas—by Mr. Armstrong on Savonarola, 
—a graphic and telling essay we would not willingly 
miss, but to our mind occupying a disproportionate 
space for such a transient phase of revivalism; by Mr. 
Burd on Machiavelli, a thoroughly trustworthy record 
of the life, and (more difficult task) of the views of this 
earliest theorist of the modern State ; by Dr. Garnett 
on the Papal rule and its grand revival of territorial 
sovereignty at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
by Dr. Horatio Brown on Venice—an excellent piece of 
clear history and sympathetic criticism ; by Sir R. Jebb 
on the Renaissance movement generally, where, without 
much pretension to original treatment of a familiar 
topic, the development of the literary revival is well 
set out. Two general essays, from the liberal Catholic 
and the Protestant side, conclude the volume ; in the 
former we are advised of the many wholesome 
features of the Church even under the thraldom 
of Ultramontanism; and we cordially agree with 
the latter essay in the statement that the Reformation 
was due far more to civil and social causes than to 
pid doctrinal disputes. ‘‘The motives” (says Mr. 

a 


‘both remote and proximate which led to the 
Lutheran revolt were largely secular rather than 
spiritual”. There remains Mr. Tout’s admirable appre- 
ciation of Germany, and of Maximilian’s character and 
career ; the very brief but really striking essay by Dr. 
Emil Reich on the Eastern Kingdoms of Europe, where 
with odd yet significant contrariety the reverse is seen 


of ,Western consolidation, and the looseness of feudal 
organisation supersedes a once homogeneous unity. 
Both essays on the unification of Spain and France are 
good; and Dr. Ward tells us of the marvellously 
sudden fall of Burgundy, at one time perhaps the 
strongest and wealthiest of all Western States, and the 
complications in Spain and the Netherlands which 
resulted. By far the most scope for original treatment 
is given to Dr. Cunningham in the essay on ‘‘ Economic 
Change” which is a very valuable contribution from 
the social side to a proper understanding of this age of 
transition. 

Covering a field so vast and dealing with every side 
in a period singularly rich in contrasts, anachronisms 
and forecasts, this work will certainly arouse in detail 
many criticisms on special points. But in a general 
review it may be allowed to give unstinted praise to the 
scope, plan, and execution. With one remarkable 
exception (not flattering to our national vanity) the 
volume of essays before us, detached yet co-ordinated, 
forms the fairest and the most trustworthy guide in 
passing from medizvalism to modern society,—from 
the ‘‘concrete Monism” of the idealist Church-State 
to that essential Dualism which is characteristic of our 
life and thought to-day. 


RICHARDSON THE OBSOLESCENT. 


‘‘Samuel Richardson.” By Austin Dobson. English 
Men of Letters. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
2s. net. 


M R. AUSTIN DOBSON has written as charming a 
biography of the little printer of Salisbury Court, 
who wrote ‘‘ Pamela”, ‘‘ Clarissa” and ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison”, as the lover of literary gossip could desire. 
Every page of it abounds in facile references to the 
society, the literature, and the places famous for their 
traditions of great or notorious personages, of a period 
which is more redolent of personalities than any other 
period of our social or literary history. Mr. Dobson 
has sketched a large gallery of exquisite little portraits 
of men and women, and especially of women, who 
are personally far and away more attractive than 
Richardson himself ; who was perhaps the most unin- 
teresting genius that ever raised the puzzling question 
of the difference between genius and mediocrity. Most 
people would have as little patience to read Richardson’s 
voluminous, nay prodigious, mass of correspondence as 
they would have in reading his nearly obsolete novels ; 
but Mr. Dobson has concealed the nakedness of his 
hero by wrapping him round with an attendant cloud of 
the subsidiary characters his correspondents. This is 
the real interest of the book; for Richardson does not 
attract us, as do the other great men of his time, 
by the force of his own personality. Richardson incar- 
nated himself in his three famous books and there is very 
little of the soul of him to be discovered elsewhere. Not 
one of his famous contemporaries but was intellectually 
his superior, |and yet the most virile of the men submitted 
themselves to the spell of his peculiar powers equally 
with the sentiméntal women whose mental powers and 
education were hardly on a lower level than his own. 
Mr. Dobson does not philosophise much on the sources 
of Richardson’s influence. He does not explain to 
us why such books as this particular triad should 
have come at the opportune moment to take all minds 
and hearts by storm as they did. Perhaps all the 
secret is that they were the first domestic novels, and 
Richardson not being equipped for what most writers 
of that time would have deemed higher flights, and 
being by nature a teller of stories, as appears from an 
anecdote of his boyhood, just hit upon what every- 
body’s heart was open to receive. But why the 
popular heart should have been open at that par- 
ticular time is a mystery which Mr. Dobson has 
not explained. Why was it that Richardson’s 
sentiment was so rapturously welcomed and yet 
we consider it maudlin; and his moralities received 
as a new evangel, while we regard them as twaddling, 
and are no more enthusiastic about them than we are 
about the proverbs of Martin Tupper ? . 
Mr. Dobson tells the story from the outside. It was 
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so; everybody was agreed that Richardson was a great 
man and a great writer ; and that being admitted Mr. 
Dobson gratifies us with everything we like to hear about 
the man whose greatness admits of no doubt. Wethen 
get the circle around him ; and if the hero personally is 
rather commonplace yet the circle makes amend ; and 
as Swift was said to be able to write about a broomstick 
so Mr. Dobson only needs some fixed point in the 
eighteenth century to start from, and the result is 
bound to be all that the lover of literary gossip delights 
in. That is far better than reading the original pro- 
ductions of the great man himself who had not only 
** longueurs and langueurs ” for the readers of his own 
day but is one continuous longueur and langueur for the 
readers of the present day with whose subjects they are 
wholly unsympathetic, and for whom his thoughts and 
his style have no attraction. Attempts have been made 
in almost all the countries where Richardson has had a 
vogue to compress the novels into readable length, but 
it has always been found that if readers could not 
tolerate the sentimentality and the moralities they 
would, as Dr. Johnson said, be so much fretted that 
they would hang themselves. Mr. Dobson describes 
the readers who will care for Richardson in the future. 
His popularity with the public of the circulating library 
is never likely to revive again. ‘‘ His popularity is 
certain with the few—with those who like Horace 
Walpole, either read what nobody else does, or like 
Edward FitzGerald and Dr. Jowett, read only what 
takes their fancy. He must always find readers, too, 
with the students of literature. He was the pioneer of 
a new movement : the first certificated practitioner of 
sentiment: the English Columbus of the analytical 
novel of ordinary life.” He has fallen into the hands 
of specialists, as other classics have done, and new 
editions for the public are hopeless. 

Why we can no longer tolerate the sentimentality and 
the moralities is the main question about Richardson, 
because the answer explains the immense influence he 
had over his readers not only in England but in other 
countries, where he had an influence which no other 
English writer of imaginative literature had obtained 
before or has had since. The sex question was in one of 
its perennial crises, and women’s thoughts were stirring 
in many ways. They were restlessly trying to under- 
stand themselves as to their social position, their 
privileges and disabilities, and they were wanting 
someone to explain their emotions and thoughts, 
their hearts and their minds to their own selves. They 
were trying to find themselves, and if they did not 
aspire to the same things that the women of later 
emancipation movements have aimed at, they were 
longing for a vocation, as may be seen from the number 
of would-be literary women, pathetically ineffectual, who 
were treated to much the same kind of contempt as a 
species, which woman as genus received from men in 
most of the relations of life when she was not in the 
kitchen. The abductions, seductions, and the various 
kinds of persecutions and tyrannies of the male sex over 
the female, which form the staple of eighteenth-century 
romances, as they do of Richardson’s, would only have 
been possible in a society where woman had not yet 
attained the primary right of human beings not to be 
insulted and essentially despised ; no matter with what 
formulas of conventional gallantry the fact might be 
disguised. If Richardson did not create wonderful 
women, as Shakespeare had done, he was the first 
writer who had interpreted for the women of ordinary 
life the innermost emotions, desires and thoughts of 
their hearts. He gave them a language; and with the 
ardent and extravagant enthusiasm of their sex for the 
man, be he preacher or writer, who can think and feel 
with them without going beyond their own range of 
thought and feeling, they repaid his interest in them a 
thousandfold. Men could not be indifferent when the 
women were in a high state of excitement; and they 
learned many things about women from Richardson of 
which they had no conception and about which they 
had not troubled themselves to think: so that they 
were soon as loud as the women in their laudation of 
him as the master of the human heart, the master who 
must be placed alongside ‘‘ Moses, Homer, Euripides 
and Sophocles ” according to the colossal Eloge, as Mr. 
Dobson calls it, of Diderot. 


Richardson exhausted this chapter in woman’s 
history ; and the woman’s emancipation movement has 
passed into phases with which no one would have been 
more horrified than Richardson himself. As he was 
the most feminine of men writers he had that cha- 
racteristic of the majority of women, who are always 
eager to address their sex in similar language to 
that addressed to a young lady by Richardson “I 
have been particularly offended, let me tell you, my 
Dear at your new Riding Habit, which is made so 
extravagantly in the Mode, that one cannot easily 
distinguish your Sex by it. For you neither look like 
a modest Girl in it nor an agreeable Boy”. There has. 
been sufficient and to spare of psychological analysis 
of women on other lines than those cultivated by 
Richardson, and it has relation to many more develop- 
ments of the sex question than anything he dreamed of. 
His analysis is now as hopelessly irrelevant as his 
machinery of the tyrannical father, the abducted heiress, 
and the imprisoned virgin, and women no longer recog- 
nise themselves either outwardly or inwardly in the 
pages of Richardson. It is not merely their length that 
forbids the reading of his ‘‘ pedestrian pages”. e 
have lost their interest because they never had the 
qualities of the literature that outlasts the eulogies of 
contemporaries. Richardson is part of the history of a 
social and literary phase; and that is why the proper 
place to study him is in Mr. Dobson’s rather than in his 
own pages. 


EXEMPLARY CERVANTES. 


‘‘The Exemplary Novels of Cervantes.” Edited by 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Translated by N. Mac- 
Coll. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 1902. 

had an age when so many novels are far from being 
exemplary (we think we write with the pen of men. 

and angels on this occasion) it is pleasant to have to 

notice tales which their author evidently thought 

‘‘were writ to do us good”. Cervantes makes one 

of the characters in ‘‘Don Quixote”, speaking of 

the yet unpublished ‘‘ Exemplary Novels”, remark, 

‘‘ensefian con sus exemplos 4 huyr vicios y seguir 

virtudes”. What more can the most rigid moralist 

demand? Now to be moral and to write with “a. 

good purpose” is the aim of everyone who writes for 

the ‘millions of the Anglo-Saxon race”. Theories 
of art for art are not for us. We think we do 
not overstate the case in hinting that the mere fact of 
having style (except of course a bad style) militates 
against a writer in the English press. The public, like 
an honest truffle dog, unerringly unearths all that is. 
bad, and sets it on a pinnacle to praise. Turn quite 
unbiassed and quite sober writers upon art into the: 
gallery at Madrid, and if no previous Whistlerian. 
poison has been injected in their brains, they will at 
once rush to Murillo with delight, and look at Goya. 
and Velasquez with disgust. One they can understand 
because of his convention, but the others who en- 
deavour to depict us life after the fashion that they 
saw it, are quite impossible to understand. In fact, 
in our own heart of hearts, we do not suffer any 
individual point of view, and never see a horse or 
cow with our own eyes, but through the spectacles of 

Landseer, Sidney Cooper, or of Binks. Which brings 

us by a natural transition to the translation of Cervantes’ 

tales. 

These twelve tales, for even critics might allow that 
the writer was the best judge of the exact number of 
them—and he says in his ‘‘ Letter Dedicatory” ‘se le 
envid, como quien dice nada, doce cuentos ”—have long 
ago, so to speak, put a literary girdle round the world. 
The quidnuncs—and literature has to the full as many 
of them as she needs—have often tried to make the 
twelve thirteen. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his monu- 
mental preface notes this matter with much humour, 


‘forgetting that humour is a sure passport to distrust, 


and that the public who may forgive a wit, partly 
because he is not in the main within the compass of 
their minds, never forget a humorist, and think him 
light metal, and capable of cracking jokes on serious 
themes, such as the income tax. Still it is matter of 
congratulation to the Britannic world of letters that we. 
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have someone who can hold his own in Spanish litera- 
ture with the French and German scholars, who have 
made Spanish particularly their own tield. This Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly can clearly do, not in the admirable 
manner set forth by academic cliques, consisting of dis- 
paragement of others’ work and an amount of costive- 
ness in the production of anything off their own bats 
which honours their discretion, but by a solid piece of 
literary criticism such as the introduction to the present 
work. Much does the present generation owe to 
writers such as Mr. Kelly who have preserved for us 
the kindly touches prevalent in Spain in the sixteenth 
century between the various writers, for thus we see 
that the known charity and toleration which we discern 
to-day in literary circles is inherited, and that a gentle 
spirit, once fairly fledged, wings its sweet course through 
Grub Street for all time. 

On p. xxv, Note 4, it thus appears that the 
chronicler Francisco de Ariio sets down that being 
in a church he saw Cervantes, and describes him as 
‘‘un poeta fanfarrén”, in the same kindly way that 
poets of to-day review each other’s sempiternal works. 
Cervantes certainly was an unlucky poet, and had the 
itch of wishing to write poor verse, having the power 
to write the finest prose ; but still Liston is said to have 
been persuaded that his forte was tragedy, and we can 
forgive much halting verse to the lame hand that wrote 
the noble preface tothe ‘‘ Exemplarys”. Where in the 
course of literature can one hope to find a finer picture 
painted with a pen than that Cervantes painted of him-. 
self? ‘*Este que veis aqui de rostro aguilefio, de 
cabello castafio, frente lisa, y desembarazada, de 
alegres ojos, y de nariz corva, aunque bien propor- 
cionada, las barbas de plata, que no ha veinte ajios 
que fueron de oro, &c.” The portrait is so lifelike and 
so true to those we have of him that the ‘lector 
amantisimo” need not regret the picture by “el 
famoso Don Juan de Jauiregui” to which Cervantes 
alludes, before he takes his pen in hand to paint. In 
the translation of the preface Mr. MacColl appears 
more happy than in the actual tales, which though in 


the main carefully rendered yet give the impression of |. 


being done by one not conversant with Spanish except 
in books. On several occasions things are left quite 
without elucidation, with the result that the idea 
remains upon an English reader’s mind that Cervantes 
must on occasion either have been a fool, or else that 
his literary gifts were intermittent, and not always at 
command. In ‘*The Dogs’ Colloquy” which we 
submit would have looked better as ‘‘Colloquy of 
the Dogs”, the following passage thus appears : 
‘*At this moment the owner of the flock came up, 
riding a silver-grey mare with short stirrups, &c.” 
The phrase ‘“‘ with short stirrups” in this instance 
means nothing at all to the ‘* lector amantisimo ingles”. 
Why should Cervantes have set down that the man 
rode with short rather than with long stirrups? Neither 
detail is essential to the descriptions in which Cervantes 
excelled. Further on he says (of the same man) that he 
carried a lance and buckler ‘‘so that he resembled a 
coastguard rather than a flockmaster”. This at once 
_ gives the note, for evidently even in the time of 
Cervantes, men in Spain did not ride round their flocks 
armed with swords and bucklers. 

Cervantes wrote “‘Ilegé 4 este instante el sefior del 
ganado sobre una yegua ruciad la gineta”. To trans- 
late £4 la gineta” by ‘*‘ with short stirrups” is to do 
the reader an injustice. In the saddle known as ‘‘4 la 
gineta ”” most certainly the stirrups used were short, for 
with few alterations it is the saddle used throughout 
North Africa to-day. To ride ‘‘4 la gineta” was to 
ride in the high-cantled saddle of the Moors, with the 
flat Arab stirrup-irons, which necessarily were worn 
short, as, being so heavy, when used long they are apt to 
wound the horse if lost in galloping. The other way of 
riding amongst medieval Spaniards was known as 
‘*4 la brida”, and the seat was that adopted by the 
Mexicans and cowboys of to-day. A man who rode 
well in both styles was known as ‘‘ ginete en ambas 
sillas” and it was thought so worthy of remark, that 
not infrequently.it was recorded on the tombstone of a 


tomed to long stirrups all one’s life.. Little archaisms, 
as ‘‘ buck-basket ” for washing basket, do not seem to 
get us any further into the atmosphere of Seville in the 
time in which Cervantes wrote. In fact nothing is 
foolisher than to suppose that language which is out of 
date in any way gives ‘‘ancient” colour to a book. 
Apart from one or two coxcombries of this sort, and a 
certain air of unfamiliarity with the language of the 
original, the trauslation is well and carefully done, and 
gives the spirit of the Spanish as well perhaps as it is 
possible to be rendered into a foreign tongue. The. 
proverbs in especial, of which Cervantes had a goodly 
store, are well expressed in English, and still retain 
some of their Attic salt, and the bad verses of which 
Cervantes was so fond are no whit poorer than in their 
native dress. Especially we congratulate Mr. MacColl 
on his faithful translation of certajn passages, quite 
harmless in themselves, but Biblically outspoken in 
their clean simplicity. No one is forced to translate a 
book, but when it is translated no one has a right to 
expurgate, especially when no expurgation is needed. 
It is a pity that the admirable preface should be 
entombed in print so nearly microscopical as to be 
almost impossible to read, but then the book is an 
attempt to place good literature at a moderate price 
before a public which delights to pay high prices for 
Corelli, Caine and Stephen Phillips. 


MR. KRUGER AT A FANCY PRICE. 


‘*The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Four Times President 
of the South African Republic.” Told by Himself. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 32s. 


F this book had been a faithful record of the mental 
phases of the most remarkable and in some re- 
spects the most pathetic character that the Boer race 
has produced, it would have had a real literary interest. 
As it is, the one valuable quality which it might have 
possessed— originality—has been sacrificed to the 
childish desire to present the author to the world in the 
guise of a man of education. We are not surprised to 
find that those who are responsible for the publication 
of this book should have expected so small a public 
that they set the, surely, fancy price of thirty-two 
shillings upon it; and that lest it should fall even short 
of their expectations they should have caused it to be 
well ‘‘ gutted ” beforehand in the public press. ‘‘ Told 
by Himself” is of course merely fagon de parler. We 
must turn to matters of comparatively ancient history 
if we would test the degree in which Mr. Kruger’s 
statements are entitled to respect. One of the 
best known facts in South African history is the 
wanton destruction of David Livingstone’s house 
by a Boer commando towards the end of the year 
1852—the year of the Sand River Convention. It was 
this that turned Livingstone from a missionary into an 
explorer. In his own words, ‘‘ The Boers resolved to 
shut up the interior, and I determined to open up the 
country”. Thanks to his own staunchness and genius, 
to the resolution of his successor, the late John 
Mackenzie, and to the genius and foresight of Cecil 
Rhodes, Livingstone’s purpose was ultimately carried 
into effect. This unprovoked outrage upon Livingstone 
is burlesqued as follows. After charging Livingstone 
with having ‘‘ a complete workshop for repairing guns ” 
and with storing a ‘‘ quantity of materials of war” for 
the Chief Secheli, Mr. Kruger continues : ‘* Scholtz con- 
fiscated the missionary’s arsenal, and in consequence the 
Boers were abused by Livingstone throughout the length 
and breadth of England and slandered in every possible 
way as enemies of the missionaries and cruel persecutors 
of the blacks.” The character of Sir Bartle Frere is 
tolerably well known. However much his action may 
have been condemned by those who disagreed with him 
on political grounds, his personal integrity has never 
been called into question. Mr. Kruger has represented 
Sir Bartle Frere as being in effect a fourfold liar. Yet 
in 1879, when Mr. Kruger was face to face with Sir 
Bartle Frere, he addressed the great pro-consul 
on a certain public occasion in these terms: ‘‘ The 
people and the committee haveall conceived great respect 


e know from personal experience how hard it is to 
acquire the art ‘‘ 4 la gineta”, after having been accus- 


for your Excellency, because your Excellency is the first 
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high official of her’ Majesty who has laid bare the whole 
truth, and that esteem will not easily be lost, whatever 
men may say.....” Mr. Kruger has apparently for- 
gotten his remarks on this occasion. They were, however, 
taken down by the shorthand writer whom Sir Bartle 
Frere took with him on his perilous excursion to the 
Transvaal ; they were published at the time and are 
duly recorded in the Blue-books. To take one more 
instance of Mr. Kruger’s grotesque distortions, he 
writes of Lord Milner that he ‘‘had formerly served 
his country in Egypt, and, if he learnt anything there, 
it was to look upon the fellahs as creatures of an in- 
ferior species”. We can remember meeting in Cairo a 
French-speaking Syrian—not even an Arab—who held 
a very subordinate post in the Ministry of Finance. At 
the mention of Alfred Milner’s name the face of this man 
lit up with pleasuté, and his tongue became eloquent 
in praise of the Englishman whom he had once been 
proud to know as his official chief. 

Mr. Kruger’s Memoirs omit one biographical detail 
which we can supply. He has forgotten to tell us 
that upon annexation he had the honour of serving 
the Queen for a brief period. How a little difficulty of 
arithmetic caused his services to be dispensed with may 
be learnt by the curious reader from the pages of the 
Blue-book. As a contribution to history Mr. Kruger’s 


essay deserves the reproof which the Yankee admi- 


‘nistered to the picturesque raconteur. “I like a good 
liar, Mister; but you please me overmuch.” Even 
the pro-Boer faddist will find it useless ; his own wares 
are more fetching than his master’s. 


THE HEYNOUSE GAOL OF NEUGATE, 


“*The Old Bailey and Newgate.” By Charles Gordon. 
London: Unwin. 1902. £1 Is. net. 

N EWGATE Prison is disappearing rapidly from the 
face of the earth, but on the eve of its dis- 
appearance it has found a chronicler in Mr. Charles 
Gordon who relates its strange eventful history from 
the days in the twelfth century, when it was really 
‘the prison of the New Gate House in the Ballium 
(whence Bailey) or external wall of defence which 
existed between Ludgate and Newgate. But though 
its history goes so far back, it was not until the 
mayoralty of Sir Richard Whityngton—as they spelled 
Whittington in the old days—that it entered on its 
career as the specifically City prison. It was Sir 
Richard Whityngton who, perhaps about 1420, left 
funds providing for its rebuilding ; for his good heart 
had been shocked by the state of that ‘“‘ most ouglie 
and loathsome prison”. In the Liber Albus of the 
City of London it is narrated how the Prison of 
Ludgate was to be abolished, and the prisoners removed 
to Neugate, and how they were remioved thither where 
it happened that ‘{,by reason of the fetid and corrupt 
atmosphere that is in the Heynouse gaol of Neugate, 
‘many persons who lately were in the said prison of 
Ludgate, are now dead who might have been living it 
is said, if they had remained in Ludgate, abiding 
in peace there:and seeing that every person is 
sovereignly bound to support and be tender of the 
lives of men the which God has bought so dearly 
with His precious blood”; therefore new regula- 
tions were made. ‘And following thereupon, and on 
the benefactions of Sir Richard Whityngton, the 
King in 1423 gave licence to the City to pull down and 
rebuild Newgate. That Newgate is the first repre- 
sentative in picture of all the prisons which were the 
historic predecessors of the one which is now dis- 
appearing. These are all duly chronicled in Mr. 
ordon’s most grimly interesting history, which is at 
once a book of antiquities, and a record of crime 
taken from the annals of the greatest prison of the 
biggest city in the world. We could not understand 
the temperament of any reader who could withstand 
the terrible fascination of its pages. We could indeed 
understand many persons being too greatly shocked to 
read the account of such vast cruelties of the olden‘days, 
such monstrous crimes of monstrously depraved persons, 
who here pass under review, had those accounts been 
given by Mr. Gordon in the spirit of the Newgate 


Calendar. Precisely those would be most likely to 
be shocked who will now best appreciate the reserve 
with which Mr. Gordon has sketched the loathsome 
personages, and narrated the loathsome crimes of 
which he had to tell as the chronicler of Newgate, and 
the correct feeling and tact which have made these 
terrible narratives subservient to the proper dignity of 
a valuable social study. 

It is a story of horror, but the horror is caused 
not more by the criminals and their appalling crimes 
than by the lurid light it throws on the brutality 
of the laws, and the callousness with which society 
tolerated such iniquities as the punishments awarded 
to trifling crimes, and the horrors that existed in 
the prisons. We speak often of the change from the 
eighteenth century to the nineteenth and twentieth as 
being industrial and economic chiefly ; and we deplore 
the materialist conceptions which we suppose to have 
attended that change. But in reading Mr. Gotdon’s 
book we feel that, after all, we hardly do justice 
to our own progress which seems to have been, we 
are driven to admit it with thankfulness, quite as much 
moral and emotional as materialist and industrial. 
What must have been the social state which could 
tolerate the prisons which Howard found so late as 
1777 and Mrs. Fry so late as 1813, and which existedeven 
so lateas 1857 when the last attempt was made with only 
partial success tomake Newgate moderately decent. The 
attempt failed and was given up in 1862 from which 
time ** Newgate as a building has no history”. The story 
is a record of complete oblivion of that noble senti- 
ment of the fifteenth-century writer who believed “that 
every person is sovereignly bound to support and be 
tender of the lives of men the which God has bought so 
dearly with His precious blood”. It would seem 
that there was a progressive decline in sentiment, 
or a progressive decline of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the duties of the State as guardians of the 
people down to the eighteenth century, when the degra- 
dation of life seems to have reached a lower point than 
at any period in our history. 

Probably to most readers the greatest interest of Mr. 
Gordon’s book will begin at this point. It seems as if 
Society were constructed for the special purpose of pro- 
ducing thieves, and scoundrels, and blackguards and 
murderers of every type; and for driving the poor into 
crimes which were all of equal severity as to punishment 
however widely they differed in moral culpability. 
We read of twenty persons being led out to execution 
in one batch; not one of whom was guilty of what we 
should now call a serious crime; and of their em- 
bracing and kissing each other on the cheek as they 
went to their death. Side by side with such scenes as 
this we have the Jonathan Wilds, the Jack Sheppards, 
the Claude Duvals, the Macleanes, the George Barring- 
tons, holding their drunken orgies in the gaol, with 
their levees attended by crowds of women fashionable 
and unfashionable to whom they were not criminals but 
heroes. Readers of eighteenth-century novels such as 
those of Fielding must often have wondered at the 
scenes of prison life there given: but they will find in 
Mr. Gordon’s book ample evidence that those scenes 
are strictly according to the facts and owe nothing to 
the novelists’ imagination. We notice especially several 
characters, whose biographies are given by Mr. Gordon 
with strict regard to the squalid facts, while they 
figure in literature of various degrees of merit and 
especially in romances of the ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” and 
‘*Rookwood” type. Noone who has read Fielding’s 
almost diabolic ‘‘ Jonathan Wild” whom he makes the 
representative of the ‘‘ great man ” of history will fail to 
read what Mr. Gordon tells of Wild. It is now man 
years since we read with enthralled interest a story, whic 
could hardly have been for the edification of youth, 
though we are not aware that we received any un- 
natural bias towards criminality, of the wonderful career 
and exploits of George Barrington ; and here in Mr. 
Gordon’s book we find the actual biography of George 
Barrington, the Prince of Pickpockets. It is worth 
something to know now that George Barrington was 
an actual somebody who did “‘ in truth walk upon this 
earth”, as Carlyle might say, and that ‘‘ he possessed 
talents which, had they been properly directed on his 
first setting out in life, might have enabled him to play 
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a distinguished part, either in literature or business ”. 
As it happened, however, our hero was fortunate 
enough to escape hanging at Newgate, though he was 
several times one of its occupants; and on the whole, 
and in the end, was more lucky than if he had 
taken to literature in the eighteenth century which 
treated its literary men hardly more tenderly than its 
criminals. He found himself in New South Wales at 
last ; obtained the situation of Superintendent of Convicts 
at Paramatta ; received a free pardon in 1799 ; became 
chief of the Constabulary force of the colony ; and died 
in 1804 as respectable as you please. Pérhaps it was 
something of a declension from being ‘‘ acquainted and 
intimate with the Duke of Ancaster, ae Ferrars, Lord 
Lyttelton and many other noblemen who all considered 
bim as a man of genius and ability (which he certainly 
was) and were under the impression that he was a 
gentleman of fortune and family”. But he saved his 
neck, which was proof of considerable genius in those 
days, and perhaps the best proof of all. Even that 
other genius Jonathan Wild did not manage this feat. 
Mr. Gordon brings the detailed narrative of Newgate 
to a close about the time when the last public execution 
was carried out there; but he gives an interesting 
account of the prison as it existed when its demolition 
began. The book is throughout illustrated with re- 
markably good photographs of the heroes and heroines 
of the story, of old buildings which were the scenes of 
their exploits and with reproductions of current prints, 
ballads and broadsides. 


NOVELS. 


“The Little White Bird.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 


We have read Mr. Barrie’s book forward and back- 
ward and sideways: we have read alternate pages, 
we have put it into Latin prose and re-translated it, 
and we are totally unable to make head or tail of it. 
We have given it away to a child and had it indignantly 
teturned. In these circumstances the line of least 
resistance for a reviewer to take is to prattle about 
delicate fancy and unsubstantial realms of faéry and 
marvellous knowledge of the intimate graces of child- 
hood and romantic humour et patati et patata. And 
we notice that the reviewers are, speaking generally, 
tumbling over each other in their haste to take this 
line. Which proves either the dishonesty or the in- 
eptitude of much modern reviewing—perhaps both, 
for it is a temptation to pretend to enjoy stuff written 
by a man who has the popular ear, and to some 
extent the critical. But much as we like some of Mr. 
Barrie’s work, we can only say that he is now treating 
his public with cynical insolence. His theme is an 
elderly bachelor (a fourth-hand distortion of Thackeray’s 
old fogies : an utterly absurd inhabitant of a London 
club), who taking a sentimental interest in a struggling 
young couple, plays with their child—and writes 
about him. Mr. Barrie once published in a periodical a 
little sketch called ‘‘ The Inconsiderate Waiter ” : it had 
points as a detached episode. It now does reluctant 
duty as padding in ‘‘ The Little White Bird”, without 
acknowledgment. Is this playing the game? There 
are some well-written pages, but the book does not 
attempt to stand as a novel. It has, moreover, an 
indefinable air of trying to pry behind the veil that 
covers certain intimate matters in decent households. 
True, it never does lift the veil. Still, it were well for a 
littérateur who has chosen to exploit his own mother to 
leave abstract motherhood alone. As a fairy tale for 
children the book labours under the slight disadvantage 
that no child could understand it. Mr. Barrie is always 
interrupting his fairy tale to wink at the adults. He 
has got hold of a pretty enough fancy about fairies in 
Kensington Gardens and a little half-boy half-bird who 
lived on an island in the Serpentine. But the setting 
and the interpolations spoil it. There is a S. Bernard 


London : 


dog (‘‘ I forget how I became possessed of him. I think 
I cut him out of an old number of ‘ Punch’ ”—what 
would any mortal child make of that ?) who turns into 


There are flashes of real understanding (‘‘ When little 
boys are in bed there is nothing between them and 
bears and wolves but the night-light”) But oh! the 
circumambient masses of twaddle! And the sticky 
sentimentality! (‘‘I saw my sweet love placid as a 
young cow browsing”). And the humour! We echo 
the child David and say to Mr. Barrie ‘‘ Tell me when 
it begins to be funny”. But we do not believe he knows. 
And the saddest thing is that we cannot think the book 
would have been written had its author never read 
‘* Dream Children” in the Essays of Elia. 


‘*The Lady of the Barge.” By W. W. Jacobs. 
London: Harpers. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs is an unequal writer, but when 
he is at his best we have always thought his short 
stories as good as any in the language, recalling in 
many respects those of Maupassant. ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Barge” is the least good of a very good collection 
of short stories. Mr. Jacobs has two methods, the 
thrilling and the humorous. ‘‘The Well”, ‘‘ Captain 
Rogers ”, ‘‘ In the Library”, and ‘‘ Three at Table ” are 
thrilling enough and will bear comparison with some 
of de Maupassant’s best known stories. ‘‘A Tiger’s 
Skin ” and ‘‘ A Golden Venture” are in the humorous 
vein with which the admirers of Mr. Jacobs are familiar. 
This book can only increase the reputation of one of 
our cleverest writers. or 


‘*Neither Jew nor Greek: a Story of Jewish Social 
Life.” By Violet Guttenberg. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

‘«¢ When I kissed you under the mistletoe? I re- 
member. I’ve been living on that kiss for four years. 
I am just aching and hungering for another one. I am 
going to have it here and now.’ ‘Geoffrey!’ she pro- 
tested. ‘In the open street!’ ‘I don’t care’ he 
answered with determination. ‘There is nobody to 
see except Nature, and Nature keeps her secrets well. 
Ah’—as he put his desire into execution—‘that was 
beautiful.’” He was a Christian and she was a Jewess, 
but he loved her all the same and loved in silence. He 
went to Australia. She became a notable singer, a 
rich woman and engaged toa Jew. Then she became 
a Christian, lost her fortune, released her unworthy 
fiancé : there is nothing of note to add to this. 


Amateur Providence.” By “Christine Seton. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 6s. 


Harriett Glapthorne had a passion forarranging other 
people’s lives, and being unscrupulous as to methods 
she got Jacqueline Hope into serious difficulties. This 
will not unduly affect the reader, for Jacqueline is too 
abject a coward and too downright a liar—Miss Seton 
freely applies these terms to her heroine—to win our 
sympathy. Two men loved Jacqueline, so we must 
suppose she had attractive qualities, but they are not 
apparent. Conon was the favoured lover, but in spite 
of his singular name he is a commonplace and in- 
effectual figure, and his notions of honour are not much 
loftier than Harriett’s. But just for the sake of one 
character—the only real character in the book—the 
reader will resent the machinations of these trumpery 
people. This is Ida Keith, a noble-hearted woman 
with the highest sense of rectitude. We do not care 
a straw for the final union of the lovers. It is Ida we 
feel for, for we know she would not quickly get over 
the cruel deceptions of which she was the victim. Her 
presence in this book permits the hope that Miss Seton 
may yet write a better story than “An Amateur 
Providence”. re 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“East Anglia and the Great Civil War.” By A. Kingston. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 55. 


Books of this character seldom have any but a local sale, 
but Mr. Kingston’s work is so entertaining that we are not 
surprised to see that it has reached a second edition. Mr. 
Kingston did not spare himself labour in the writing of this 
book. He searched, it is clear, with industry and intelligence a 


@ youth called William Paterson and back again. 


large quantity of contemporary MSS., pamphlets, tracts, &c. We 
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notice that among fhiose who assisted him in his work was Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger, librarian of S. John’s Cambridge, and it 
would surely be hard to mention any better authority to consult 
as to the most trustworthy and informing sources of information 
than the co-author of that excellent work “ AnIntroduction to the 
Study of English History”. Mr. Kingston does not affect to take 
a detached view of the struggle between King and Parliament. 
He is frankly enough Parliamentarian in his leanings. But his 
own comment is usually moderate, and we do not detect any 
sign of a desire either to suppress or to parade facts which tell 
against or for his own view. As to church wrecking we need 
not fall out with him for holding the conduct of Hugh Peters on 
the scaffold, when the villainous executioner scoffed at him, to 
be courageous ; but we doubt whether his attitude towards 
Dowsing the Suffolk iconoclast is severe enough. The wonder 
to many must be how so many beautiful things, carvings, 
inted panels and the like, survived the hand of Dowsing and 
is crew. They are believed to have laid a heavy hand on, for 
instance, Southwold and Blythburgh, if we are not mistaken, 
and yet the interior of both contains very fine work of a far 
earlier age than theirs. Probably a good deal of what could be 
removed was wisely-hidden before they wereJet loose on these 
noble churches. Here and there are slight mistakes which in 
this new edition might have been avoided : thus we have the 
Earl of Lindsay, as well as the Earl of Lindsey to whom the 
King’s appeal was made: “Go, in the name of God, and I'll 
lay my bones by yours.” It was on the same field that the 
much more famous ap was made by the old Norfolk 
cavalier, Sir Jacob Astley : “O Lord! Thou knowest how busy 
I must be on this day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me—March on Boys!” 


“ The Exploration of the Caucasus.” By Douglas W. Fresh- 
field. 2vols. London: Arnold. 1902. 215. net. 


This is a second’and cheaper edition of Mr. Freshfield’s book. 
If this work has not quite the singular charm of Mr. Whymper’s 
“Scrambles” or the literary value or deep human interest 
of Professor Tyndall’s “ Hours of Exercise Among the Alps” 
it no doubt surpasses both these and most other books of the 
kind in its importance from the point of view of geographer 
and explorer. Moreover Mr. Freshfield, like both these 
writers, must appeal to a g many who neither climb nor 
explore ; for his writing is excellent. We notice that in the 
chapter on “ The Mamison Pass and Gebi” he applies “ horrid” 
to the character of the Darial defile: this is the adjective which 
would have been used by travellers of the eighteenth century. 
It is a pity that “ horrid” in this sense has become quite 
obsolete : as commonly used to-day it is little more than 
boarding-school miss slang: “nice” has gone the same way. 
But how did it go and why? Imagine our ancestors’ feelings 
at hearing a cake described either as nice or as horrid ! 


“ Ruling Cases.” By Robert Campbell. Vol. XXVI. London : 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 1902. 25s. net. 


This series of**Ruling Cases” whose issue we have from 
time to time noticed, here comes to an end with the twenty- 
sixth volume which consists of the General Index and the 
English and American Tables of Cases prepared by Mr. 
Edward Monson &fifd revised by Mr. John M. Gould of Boston. 
The magnitude of the work may be estimated by the fact that 
the present volume consists of 773 pages. We have frequently 
pointed out the value of these cases alike to the English and the 
American lawyer, and Mr. Monson’s index worthily completes 
a work which is destined to be an indispensable storehouse of 
legal learning for generations of lawyers of the two countries. 


“Through the Casentino.” By Lina Eckenstein. London: 
Dent. 1902. 25. 6d. net. 


The Casentino is one of the most charming districts of 
Tuscany, and the varied aspects of its picturesque history are 
of exceptional interest. Poppi and Bibbiena are set in the 
centre of this smiling land, and the sanctuaries of Camaldoli 
and La Verna lie on the mountains which surround it. The 
whole subject is f§tinct with charm, but well-nigh the whole 
charm of the subject vanishes in the hands of this writer. She 
is out of sympathy with the Catholic Faith, out of harmony 
with the middle ages, and the Casentino is a vivid reflection of 
both the one and .the other. S. Romuald is always a subject 
of amusement to her and is presented to us by the worn-out 
method of sarcasm and cheap banter, while her knowledge of 
Catholic and medizval practices may be gauged by the fact 
that she found the monks at Camaldoli praying for the salva- 
tion (sic) of a dead brother. It is pleasing to hear that the 
complexions of the modern monks remind one of “ the delicate 
tints of crumpled rose leaves”, but in the interests of 
word painting we should have been told whether the leaves 
thus suggested are of white, saffron, blush or damask roses. Still 
though this little book has few of the qualities required by so 
fine a subject as the Casentino it will be found of considerable 
use (and especially‘in its concluding practical chapter, “ Hints 
for the Traveller”) to those whose want of Italian prevents 
them reading Beni’s full and excellent “Guida IlIlustrata del 
Casentino” 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15™° Novembre. 3f. 


There are two papers in this number of great interest the 
one on “ Cromwell” by M Augustin Filon and the other a 
review by M. René Doumic of M. Vandal’s new — book 
“ L’Avénement de Buonaparte”. M. Filon’s judgment of Crom. 
well is severe but in accordance with what may be called the 
modern or historic rather than the Carlylean or heroic view, 
He sees little of statesmanship in Cromwell or indeed of 
conscious working towards an end. In any case, in the end 
his government was a military despotism of the most brutal 
character where out of ten men in England nine were oppressed 
by one because this one was armed and the nine were not, 
M. Filon thinks little of Cromwell’s foreign policy, but he does 
not rate him highly enough as a cavalry officer. M. Doumic paints 
out that Buonaparte before Brumaire had no definite dream of 
tyranny before him. The coup d’état was indeed not effected 
by the army asa conscious act of military usurpation but really 
under the belief that they represented the law as againsta 
tyrannical oligarchy. No great gambler on the stage of 
history was ever more near to failure than Buonaparte on the 
18th Brumaire; and if he had failed it would have been 
through the defection of his own troops who were then still 
ardent revolutionaries. General Zurlinden’s account of his 
escape from the fortress of Glogau in Silesia after he had been 
made prisoner of war in Metz is told without fanfaronnade 
and is worth reading. 
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A Wonderful Record. 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Brytningstider (In Times of Crisis). . By Pekka Malm. 
Stockholm : Wahlstrom och Widstrand. 1902. 


This first book on our list has more than a literary interest, 
which, to tell the truth, though not lacking, is rather subser- 
vient to the purpose. But no one interested in the fortunes of 
Finland can read it without the keenest interest and sympathy. 
“ Pekka Malm” is the pseudonym of a Finnish man of letters 
with a Swedish-sounding name in real life, which we do not feel 
at liberty to divulge. The title might be translated either 
“The Crisis” or “In Times of Transition” and refers to the 
crisis that Finland is passing through, and the many conflicting 
forces brought to the surface by the “Storm and Stress”. 
There is also a suggestion that the crisis is hastened, or will be 
hastened by the factions that are tearing poor little Finland 
asunder. No one book that we know gives a more definite 
picture of these strangely complicated conditions. If the novel, 
qua novel, suffers 4 eonsequence, the book is one which no 
student of Finnish conditions should neglect. 

The hero of the story, Daniel Autio, belongs, as his name 
shows, to the Finnish race. He has been adopted by a wealthy 
senator of Swedish descent, of the name of Ekeroth, and his 
wife, as playfellow to their only son Hjalmar. There is no 
difference made between the two boys, and when they go to 
Helsingfors to matriculate, they both stay with relatives of the 
Ekeroths. The young people in this family, all destined to 
:play representative parts as types, are Ingeborg—still a school- 
girl with her pigtail down her back—Kurt, a droil prececious, 
up-to-date schoolboy, and Kuno, the student. The celebrations 
attending the matriculation or the taking of the student’s 
exam., are described at some length, as beseems this great 
event in the life of a young Northerner. In the North the 
donning of the white velvet cap of the student is a great occa- 
sion, with something of high-strung Northern idealism-still 
lingering about the festivities and speechifying, the beautiful 
part-singing and dreamy “ Scharmerei” in the silvery twilight 
of the northern summer. 

Then the university life of the young man begins. As 
Helsingfors is also the capital of the Grand Duchy, and the 
literary centre of this splendid outpost of civilisation, we are at 
the same time introduced to all the different factors that go to 
make up this life—which “ Pekka Malm” knows so well. The 
mentions of the Autocrat further inland are veiled and discreet ; 
a few quiet references to the enemy—without even acapital E !— 
and that is all. The book is not, strictly speaking, a political 
novel. It is very much a novel with a purpose. The hero, 
Daniel Autio, throws himself heart and soul into the Young 
Finnish movement. The boas | Fennomans have two aims in 
view : while doing their best to further the cause of the Finnish 
tongue, and to instruct and help on the uneducated masses, 
they are convinced ris t if the Finnish nationality is to survive 
at all in this time nger, it is by maintaining the level of 
culture as high as possible, and keeping in contact with the 
big happy free centres of civilisation fart er south, We may 
mention in passing that nowhere is this culture so readily and 
so thoroughly assimilated as by those charming cosmopolites, 
the Finns. (No danger there of finding a Tartar if you scratch 
the surface.) TH is generally considered, at least by the 
Svekomaner, or Swedish faction, to be an attribute of the 
descendants of the Swedish settlers and conquerors of five 
hundred years agg, and of later immigrants from the mother 
country on the other side of the Baltic, with their traditions of 
culture and refinement. The Fennomans are by them looked 
down upon as the representatives of an inferior race, their 
struggle for the reassertion of the Finnish tongue as a piece 
of sheer stupidity and wanton folly, if not something worse. 
The Old Fennoman party is in this book presented in a very 
unfavourable light ; averse to culture in any form on the plea of 
“Finland for the Finns”, as bitterly opposed to the enlightened 
policy of the Young Fennomans as to the cosmopolite graces 

“of the Svzcoman element, and withal quite willing to make 
concessions to the powers that be and generally to fish in the 
troubled waters of the crisis. Young Hjalmar Ekeroth is won 
over ; there is a large blonde young woman in the case—the 
daughter of an old Finnish Senator—who always figures effec- 
tively at tableaux as “Finland”. When Daniel comes home 
from his travels it is to find his old foster brother’s name written 
“ Jalmari” on his doagplate, the outward and visible sign of his 
defection from his inherited “ Swedish ” traditions, and adoption 
of the masquerading devices of the Old Fennomans. Daniel’s 
own sentimental tragedy turns on his love for Ingeborg, the 
representative of “Swedish” distinction and charm, but Daniel 
is given to understand by her brother that her Svzcoman 
father would never give his consent. Daniel goes abroad for 
two years’ study of the history of art in Italy, and in the libraries 
in Berlin and Faris, and comes back with material for a learned 
treatise on an important subject, and with the Northerner’s 
usual freight of quickened enthusiasm and ambitious dreams. 
He begins as a brilliant journalist with a promising career at the 
University. But he antagonises the Fennomans by publishing 
his thesis in French ; he is too fearless, too outspoken, too 
troublesome. (“ Impossible” is the conservative Northern 


epithet in countries where caution is not an imperative politicap 
necessity. The Enemy of the People belongs to these “im. 
possible ones”.) So his journalism comes to an end, his 
brilliant University career is cut short, he first accepts a postas 
Swedish master at a State school in a country town, but soon 
has to move on. The culminating crime here is reading 
Runeberg’s splendidly patriotic poetry with his upper-form 
boys. Things have come to sych a pass in Finland that read- 
ing the works of one of the great masters of literature is con- 
sidered a political offence. But the Daniel Autios are always. 
finding new means of keeping the flame of patriotism 
alive. Beaten in journalism, forced to give up his cherished 
dreams of scholarly achievement and European fame, beaten 
at schoolmastering in the comparatively cultured surround. 
ings of a scholastic town, he finally finds a certain 
amount of happiness full of personal resignation as 
Principal of a rural college (Folkhégskola)—this Northern 
institution which has, unfortunately, no exact parallel in 
England. In steady, unremitting work for the raising of 
the level of popular education, he has found the solution of 
the problem for Finland. His friend Kuno has come to the 
same conclusion in another way. He settles on his country 
lace, marries a young Fennoman girl, who works among their 
Finnish tenants and poorer neighbours, while he devotes him- 
self to the Swedish peasantry. The present reviewer happens 
to know from entirely reliable sources, that this is the conclu- 
sion to which many enlightened Finns have come, or are 
coming. The force expended by more fiery races in outbreaks 
and turbulence is by the Finns diverted into underground 
channels—or turned to activities, to which no exception can in 
reason betaken. That Finland is not unanimous in this quiet 
resistance, is however the sad moral of this remarkable book, 
It has animation, variety, and the sense of humour necessary 
to give life to all these varied types. There are for instance 
delightfully funny letters from an incoherent loving old lady. 


En Kvindes Bigt. By Karl Madsen. Copenhagen. 1902. 

Kanslans Ratt. By Axel Lundegard. Stockholm: Bonnier. 
1902, 2kr. 75. 

Medusa och andra Dikter. By Erik Brogren. Stockholm: 
Bonnier. 1902. 2kr.75. 


Among the books that have reached us the first two that are 
here bracketed together, though by no means alike, deserve to 
be singled out for a rare quality which they have in common: 
the delicate sympathetic insight into feminine psychology. 
The leading gentlemen are strangely enough, though both 
stories are written by real living men, rather unconvincing— 
rather like very good parts filled but not played by supers. 
May not this observation contain a hint for the revisal of the 
dictum as to the “ Limitations of Sex” in fiction? Is it not 
at least possible that the failure of women in drawing convin- 
cing men and of the men in drawing women may not always 
and invariably depend on the impossibility of overstepping 
the mysterious boundaries of sex, but sometimes at least on 
some defect in the focussing of the writer’s vision? Both 
stories, too, are treated rather from the woman’s point 
of view, especially Herr Lundegird’s. Herr Karl Madsen 
has committed the mistake of writing a fictitious confession in 
the first person—which always challenges criticism in detail. 
The story is simple enough, and true to life. The woman, who 
begins life as a student, is rather a Romola kind of person, 
beautiful and high-principled. She leaves home on her 
mother’s re-marriage, and goes to live with her. guardian, a 
widower ; becomes engaged to his son, a young man who 
chooses her because her fine character and bearing appeal to 
his fastidious zesthetic taste, but he has nothing in common 
with her. He develops into a very carefully delineated bureau- 
crat and connoisseur, to whom the exterior is everything. To 
please him, she learns -to dress exquisitely, to play a leading 
part as hostess and grande dame and collector. But her 
strong ethical bent reasserts itself after a while, and her cup is 
full when she finds her only child, a boy, growing up into his 
child, and not hers. There are some very fine passages of 
womanly rebellion here. At last she falls under the influence of 
a Revivalist preacher and “ gets religion” in a very fervid form. 
It does not strike one as quite possible that she should “con- 
fess” all this to a woman friend, whom she knows but slightly. 
But she does—and the friend shakes her head with a smile and 
a tear, as she reads, at the husband’s folly, when she thinks of 
the direct way in which her own husband, the naval officer, would 
have cured her of all such hysterical fancies, if she had ever 
had them. 

The plot in Herr Lundegird’s book is more complicated, and 
not easy to condense. It turns on the criminal neglect of the 
emotional side of life by the “ mannish” hero, one Dr. Noraeus, 
who had begun life by publishing a book called “ Kanslans 
Ratt” (“The Rights of Feeling”), preaching an exalted doc- 
trine of free love. In spite of this, he loses “‘ The Woman who 
= @ through his neglect of her at a time when she was 

ginning to feel the loneliness of her position—but he was busy 
with a discovery! About twenty years later, he, then a famous 
medical practitioner, comes in contact with 1 spoiled delight- 
ful, delicate young girl—the sister of he man who became his 
first love’s husband. She, unknowing, idealises the author, and 
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falls in love with the man. He loves her, and kisses her once, 
but draws back, frightened—and writes her a long sensible 
letter of renunciation—which kills her. Not immediately— 
there is no bungling of the kind in this delicate piece of work— 
which is enlivened by good vivid descriptions of characteristic 
Swedish life in the summer homes near Stockholm. 


In the third book of this group there is again a certain 
similarity of motive in the dramatic sketch called “In the 
Shadow of Death” with which Herr Erik Brogren, one of the 

unger men, opens his second volume of poems. Here the 
ero, a young artist, who is told that he must be prepared to 
die at any time from heart-failure, only sees in his fiancée the 
beautiful model, the chance to leave an immortal work behind 
him, when she, understanding, offers herself arid indeed, in a 
single passionate whisper, begs him to leave a child to per- 
petuate his name. 


Jerusalem. II: Det Heligia Landet. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Stockholm: Bonnier. 1902. 


Through the courtesy of the publisher we have been able 
to see advance sheets of this, the second volume of Selma 
Lagerléf’s great work, to which attention was called last 
May. It confirms us in the opinion expressed that the writer 
is exceptionally endowed with originality, power, and the 
divine gift of pregnant simplicity, mingling with strains of real, 
rhapsodic inspiration, very far removed from simplicity ; and 
that this chronicle of Swedish tribal life in characteristic or 
unfamiliar surroundings has the true epic quality, flowing unin- 
terruptedly along as it does with occasional flashes of tears and 
ripples of humour, over the deep pools of tragedy beneath. To 
preserve this quality, while giving us the vivid, deeply felt 
descriptions of scenery and setting demanded nowadays, but 
very sparingly used in the real old Northern epics, is a feat 
which only genius could accomplish. 


Dida Fallet (The Dead Fails); By Per Hallstrém. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier. 1902. 2 kr. 75. 


Herr Hallstrém’s work is almost too important to be dis- 
cussed at the end of an article, of which the main stream has 
been necessarily diverted into other channels. We shall have 
occasion to return later to the development and the measure 
of his talent. This last work is by far the most important one 
that he has produced thus far. It is earnestly recommended to 
all readers of Scandinavian languages who wish to be initiated 
by a most powerful writer and original thinker into the life of 
the wild romantic country of Norrland, a country of forests 
and waterfalls, as unlike fjordsplit, rocky Norway, as it is unlike 
the smiling lake district of Midland Sweden. The scene is not 
laid in the Norrland of to-day however. The Norrland of a 
hundred years ago offers far more romantic possibilities. But 
the story is told in a simple masterly way which makes it quite 
real to all who read it. 


For This Week’s Books see page 652. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 
Painted by JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.I., and described by 
the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, M.A. Containing 92 Full-page 
Illustrations, viz.:—76 in Colour and 16 in Black and White. 
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Fcap. 8vo. cloth. Each volume containing Frontispiece and 

Map. Price 1s. 6d. net each; or in limp leather, price 2s. net 

each. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
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By AGNES M. CLERKE. Fourth Edition. Revised to 
date. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 1§s. net. 
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Supplement to *‘A Treatise on Money.” By Professor J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON, Author of “ Principles of Political 
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cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF BANKING 
SCOTLAND. 


By ANDREW W. KERR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. net. 
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The Adventures of Two “ Cherubs.” By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
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cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by SipNgy LEE. Illus- 
trations by GORDON BrownE, R.I. Large crown 8vo. fancy 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; calf, ros. 6d. a 


Second Edition. NOW READY. | The Book of King Arthur 
Stories from the Faerie | and His Noble Knights. By 
Queene. By Mary Macteop. Mary Mac Introduction by 


Introduction by Joun W. HA.es. Joun W. Hates. Illustrations by 
A. G. WaLKER, Sculptor. Large 


With Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, R 

‘Printed on superfine rinted ott 
paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; Paper, clo! Gt cop, %&.; 
calf, 10s. 6d. » calf, ros. 6d. 


“*Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
a dang: and difficul with taste 
and discretion. It can have been no 
light labour to set forth in simple, 
equable prose, ‘‘the linked sweetness, 
long drawn out,” of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, and the latter-day child may 
well feel much the same gratitude to 
her as those of another generation must 
have felt towards Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Kingsley.”—Padll Mall Gazette. 


“Very elegant and beautiful. It is 
Malory’s Morte Darthur condensed 
made ready for young readers, an 
poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker. 
..-..-Arthurian lore has too long been 
unknown to English youth. All, how- 
ever, should be acquainted with it, and 
may well have a beginning in this 
charming volume.”—Guardian. 

*¢ Really an admirable piece of work.” 

Atheneum, 


A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. Revised with Introduction by MARY 
E. PALGRAVE. Numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES OF 
Darton’s Fine Art Gift Books. 


Lach volume ts printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards, 
or art linen, with gilt top, large crown 8vo. 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


Stories from Froissart. By | Fairy Tales from Grimm. 
Henry Newso rt, Author of “ Ad- With Introduction by S. BArRiNnc- 
mirals All,” &c. With Illustrations Goutp, M.A. Illustrated by Gor- 
by Gorpvon Browne, R.I. pon Browng, R.I. 


Second Editi ith Additi “No more acceptable edition of some 
Shona of Grimm’s Stories has been published.” 


Standard, 
National Rhy mes of the “ Altogether delightful. The illustra- 


Nursery. With Introduction by : ” 

GerorGE SAINTsBuRY, and numerous tions are fall of 

Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, “A fairy book beyond r 
Graphic. 


“The prettiest and most complete 
collection of the kind that we have 
seen.” Westminster Gazette. 

** It is impossible to praise the volume 
too highly.”"—Black and White. 


The Surprising Adventures 
of Sir Toady Lion with those 
of General Napoleon Smith. 
ByS. R. Crockett. Illustrated by 
Gorpvon Browne, R.I. 

“*When we say it is one of the most 
delightful stories about children we 
have ever read we are still short of the 
mark.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Prince Boohoo and Little 
Smuts. By the late Rev. HARRY 
Jones, M.A. With aumerous Illus- 


Sweetheart Travellers. By 
S. R. Crockett. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, 
R.1L., and W. H. C. Groomeg, 
** A more delightful book for young, 
old, and middle-aged, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive.” ruth. 


Sintram and his Com- 
panions, and Undine. a A De 
LA MoTTe Fovauk.gWith Intro- 
duction by M. YonGE. 
by Gorpvon Browne, 


““The anonymous translation is the 
good old standard one, vastly superior 
to subsequent versions.” — 7imes. 


trations by Gorpon Brownz, 
“Really good nonsense, not at. all Fairy Tales from . Hans 
copied from Mr. Lewis Carroll. Ad- Andersen. Introduction by 


mirably fresh and inspired by a quite Epwarp C opp. Illustrations by 


delightful insouciance.”—Spectator. Gorvon brown:, 

“Will charm the more qualified “The illustrations leave nothing to 
critical reader by its mingled gravity be desired.” —Standard. 
2nd whimsicality. It 1s not all sugar “ This is really a seasonable work for 
plums ; there are nice little bits of satire | all Christmases.”—Punch. 
in which the Rev. Harry Jones is ea-ily “* A delightful gift for children.” 
recognisable.” — Worla, | Times of india. 


New Fine Art Series. 


Each volume Lilustrated by a well-known Artist, and printed on 
superfine paper. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Original 
Illustrations by HuGH THomson. This edition contains the 
Author’s Preface to the first edition. Crown 8vo. extra cloth 
boards, gilt tops, 3s. net. 


A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES RoBINsON. A collection 
of Poems about Children, including some of the best poems in our 
language. Tastefully bound in extra cloth boards, gilt tops, 3s. net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 
By Lieut.-Col. A. F. M. FERRYMAN. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions by JoHN_JELLICOE. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The author of “‘ Annals of Sandhurst,” “‘ Imperial Africa,” &c., has produced a 
most exciting boy's book of adventure, which is sure to be popular. 


WELLS GARDNER, sae “ps2 & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
on. 


From MR. MURRAY'S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


MOTH AND RUST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ** Red Pottage.” 


[Just out. 


TALES FROM A FAR 
RIDING. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Compleat Bachelor.” 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 


Author of ‘In Our Town.” 
[Ready next week. 


[Just out. 


NEW 2/6 net NOVEL. 


THE INN OF THE 
SILVER MOON. 


By HERMAN K. VIBLE, 
[Ready next week. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. ‘Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now oo for the first time. By LAURENCE 

HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by Paut Wooprofre. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool in a Four-masted Windjammer, with the Experiences ot the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Just out. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By 
H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.L., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. r5s. net. 

[Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN; and a few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : 
Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov. 1886—Jan. 1887 ; Consul in Hainan, 
ror 2, 1893-4 ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Govern- 
ment. ith 19 Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready next week. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, a ee and other, 
lllustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Ready next weck. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne R=VVUE DES UES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


XIIe¢ ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au ote de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’us an pou LA REVUE, ricHEemMEnr 
ILLUSTREE. 

* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEY); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres "(Les Débats). _ 

La Revue parait e rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par pius grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiq du de entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc, “ 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & oo 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 


nouveiles, romans, etc. 
t de b primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 


Les Abonnés regoi 
spectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration : 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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The Rationalist Press Association, 


LIMITED. 


Popular Edition of 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought upto date by the Author, several 
new and important sections being added. 
xvi.—g920 pp., cloth, 6s, net, by post, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s, net, by post, 10s. 6d. 


Learned and exact.”"—MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
** Decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching.”— Joun Mor vey. 
* A great critic."—Daily News. 


NOW READY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. 


MR. BALFOUR’S 
APOLOGETICS 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


ConTENTS 

Preliminary | Miracles and Natural Law 
Philosophic Doubt rT | Philosophy and Rationalism 
Philosophy and Supernaturalism |  Authorit al and Reason 
Rationalism and Ethics Mr. four’s Provisional Unifica- 
Freewill and Ethical Sanctions | 

ionalism and Reason | the 


LETTERS ON REASONING. 
By J. M. ROBERTSON. 


Cloth, 280 pp., 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 1od. 


‘* Pleasantly discursive, «well-reasoned, persuasive, and su, tive, the book will 

prove profitable reading to anyone who wishes to valves his mind on matters 

arding which the scholastic teaching is, as a rule, like dust and ashes on the 
te.” —Scotsman. 


Full particulars of the Anesibtitens with Catalogue, free on application. 


Agents of the 
WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ISBISTER & Co.’s List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN’S NEW BOOK. 


ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 16s. 


BOOK OF DELIGHTFUL FANCIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 
With Illustrations by Ceci Atpin and J. A. SHEPITERD. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By Hucu 


MACMILLAN. The deeper teaching of Plant Life. Price 6s. 


as ad LOYE LETTERS OF A DWARF: 


Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. By jacx 


LONDON. eather ated Author of “ The of His 
Fathers.” Price 6s. 


FOUR NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Cxara 
MORRIS. Author of “ Life on the Stage " : a Tale of Theatrical Life. 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
HOLMAN FREELAND. A brilliant book by a new writer. 


THE CHILDREN OF. SILENCE. By Joun 


CLEVELAND. The new novel of Quaker Lif 


THE COURSE OF JU STICE. By Victor 
L. WHITECHURCH. An interesting novel with a strong plot. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 2s, 


net. 

Poetical Works of Robert Browning (2 vols.). The Unit Library. 
2s. net. 

The History of Samuel Titmarsh and The Great Hoggarty Diamond 
(Illustrated by Hugh Thomson). Wells Gardner, Darton. 35. net, 

ScHooL Books. 

The Complete History Readers, No. V., 1s. 6d.; Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme (Moliére), 8¢.; Select Ballads ‘(Schiller), 6d.; The 
Nibelungenlied (Part L), 6d.; Die Harzreise (Heine), 6a.; 
Colomba (Mérimée. Edited by E. T. Schoedelin), 1s. 6a; A 
Skeleton French Grammar (H. G. Atkins), 1s. 6¢.; The Picture 
Shakespeare: Hamiet, 1s.; Practical Book-keeping for Com- 
mercial Classes (Waltez Grierson), Is. 6¢. Blackie. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. Balfour’s Apologetics Critically Examined. Watts and Co 
35. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (James Mark Baldwin). 
Macmillan. 21s. net. 

Delight the Soul of Art (Arthur Jerome Eddy). Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 

The Anglo-Saxon : a Study in Evolution (George E. Boxall). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Despair (David Starr Jordan), 75c. net; The 
Romance of the Commonplace (Gelett Burgess), $1 50c. net. 
Philadelphia : Elder, Shepherd and Co. 

The Morals of Suicide (Rev. J. Gurnhill. Vol. II.). Longmans. 
5. net. 

Waves = Ripples in Water, Air, and Ather (J. A. Fleming), 
S.P.C.K. 


5s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church (Rev. John Brownlie). Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner. 35. 6d. net. 

The Way to the Father (Rev. John Wakeford). Gardner, Darton. 
2s. net. 

The Art bd Being Happy (Rev. Charles A. Hall). Paisley : Alexander 
Gardner. 

The Mirror of Perfection: Being a Record of Saint Francis of Assisi 
(Ascribed to his Companion Brother Leo of Assisi, and now 
translated by Constance, Countess de la Warr). Burns and 
Oates. 55. 

Rex Regum: A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ from the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present Day (Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
Library Edition). Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Making of a Christian (C. Anderson Scott). Allenson. Is. 6d. 

Manchester Al Mondo: a Contemplation of Death and Immortality. 
(Sir Henry Montagu. Reprinted from the Fourth Impression). 
Frowde. Is. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Through the Heart of Patagonia (H. Hesketh Prichard) Heinemann. 
215s. net. 

On the Veldt in the Seventies (Lieut.-General Sir Charles Warren). 
Isbister. 16s. 

Travels in North and Central China (John Grant Birch). Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 

The Black Prince and Other Poems (Maurice Baring), 5s. net ; 
Selected Poems (William Watson), 3s. 6¢. net. Lane. 

Sophocles (Translated and explained by John Swinnerton Phillimore). 
Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Queen’s Vigil and Other Song (W. W. Gibson); The Burden of 
Love (Elizabeth Gibson). Elkin Mathews. 1s. each. 

Poems (Sir Edward J. Reed). Richards. 55. net. 

Salt-Water Ballads (John Masefield). Grant Richards. 35. 6a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1903 (Edited by C. R. Adeane and 
Richardson Carr). Vinton and Co, 2s. 

Complete Works of John Lyly, The, Now for the First Time Collected 
and Edited from the Earliest Quartos (R. Warwick Bond. 
3 vols.). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 42s, net. 

Daily Training (E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. Athletic 
Library). Hurst and Blackett. 4s. 

Dramatic Criticism (Vol. III., 1900-1901. J. T. Grein). Greening. 

6d. 


35. 

H NEA AIA@HKH: KATA TO BATIKANO XEPOrPA®0O. META- 
®PASMENH AIO TON AAEZ. [TAAAH (MEPOS [IPQTO). 
AIBEPMOTA : The Liverpool Booksellers Company, Limited. 

Etiquette for Every Day (Mrs. Humphry). Grant Richards. 55. 

Greater Bristol (By ‘* Lesser Columbus”. New Edition). Greening. 


Industrial Conciliation : Report of the Proceedings of the Conference 
Held under the Auspices of the National Civic Federation in New 
York, 1901. Putnams. 
Key to the Time Allusions in the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
(Gustave Pradeau), Methuen. 3s. 6d. sin 
Londoner’s Log-Book, A, 1901-1902 (By the Author of ‘* Collections 
and Recollections”). Smith, Elder. 5s. 

Man of Leisure: a Play in Three Acts (David Lowe). Glasgow: 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare and Voltaire (Thomas R. Lounsbury). Nutt. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Sue: a Play in Three Acts (Bret Harte and T. Edgar Pemberton). 
Greening. 25. 6d. 

Vine, The Story of the (Edward R. Emerson). Putnams. 55. 

Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain. 
and Ireland. Griffin. 7s. 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HOW. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 
With 6 Illustrations in Photogravure (3 Portraits). 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches carried 
out in the Years 1901—1902. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “A Farmer’s Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. [On November 28. 


*,* Prospectus sent on application. 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. By BERNARD MALLET. With Photogravure 
Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ No future student of the Revolution will be wise in neglecting this book or the 
writings of Mallet du Pan.”—Scotsman. 

“In every way one of the best and most iataneeting books that have been 

blished this year...... First-rate from a literary point of view, full of facts and 
ideas, every page of the book is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It takes, 
as we have said, a very high rank among the biographical literature of the year, we 
will venture to add of the century.” — Spectator. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Paut Fountain, Author of ‘‘ The 
Great Deserts and Forests of North America.” With Portrait 
and 7 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. F in p instalment of these valuable accounts of his 
wanderings should the public show sufficient interest in this book under notice ; 
and if it be read as widely as it deserves to be, we shall soon welcome more of 
this explorer’s tales of adventure by flood and field.”—Sz. James's Gazette. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 


the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Repro- 
ductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo. 


16s, net. 
AN ESSAY ON LAUCHTER: its Forms, its 
By James SuLLy, 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF 
THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By 
/ARTHUR JOHN Bootu, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. 

/ 14s. net. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY COODS TRANS- 
PORT ON COMMON ROADS. By BRAMAH JOSEPH 
DipLock. With 27 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


“For many years there must remain rural districts where even the light railway 
does not penetrate, and for the encouragement of trade in such out-of-the-way 
corners Mr. Diplock’s steam elephant may prove of real practical use. In any case 


it is an extremely bizarre and interesting monster.”— Zéectrical /nvestments. 


AUTO DA FE AND OTHER ESSAYS: some 


being Essays in Fiction. By the Author of ‘‘ Essays in Paradox,” 
** Exploded Ideas,” ‘‘ Times and Days.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By the Rev. J. 
GURNHILL, B.A. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Vol. II. 
Part t. Reviews and Further Statistics. Part 2. An Essay on 
Personality. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“The book is very valuable......so full of faith and hope and charity, of wise 
counsel and tender sympathy, that it cannot fail to be of ethical as well as of 
psychological and sociological imp "—Spectator. 

learned and thoughtful examination of the subject.” —Academy. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lance. 


With 7 Full-page [llustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


. “Itis long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than ‘ The Disentanglers,’ 
in Longman's Magazine. It isa delightful satire on modern society, viewed either 
in the narrow, social sense, or generally. There are excellent wit, piquant conver- 
sation, and wealth of idea in every month’s contribution.” — Liverpool Couri 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
THE By E. P. 


RKEN. 
ABOTANICAL DISCOVERY AND | THE PHCENIX FISHING CLUB. 


I By Cuas. Frecpinc Marsn. 
By G.| pRINCE KARL. Chapters XX.- 


A BRILLIANT FEAT OF ARMS. XXII. By H. vc. Batrey, Author of 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. My Lady of 
PATCHWORK. By M. E. FRANcIs. AT THE SIGN 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & LIST. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH 
AND THE ~ 
CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
With Portrait of General French, over 130 Illustrations and numerous 


By C. S. GOLDMANN.” | 
Maps. 8vo. I§s. net. 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by JoHN C. VAN Dyke, and Comments by 
the Engraver. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


-RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volume. 
LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. COOK. With Illustrations by HucH THoMsON and 
F. L. Griccs, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROME AND REFORM. 


By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of Francis PARKMAN. By Professor PELHAM 
Epcar. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. ‘Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


4to. 6s. 


THE DIAMOND MINES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: Some Account of their Rise and Development. By Garpner F. 
Wittiams, M.A., General Manager of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 
Profusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, 
Author of “‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Epwarp NEAce. 
Price 78. 6d. net. 
Though “The Birds in Our Wood” is primarily intended for children, the 
delightful manner in which the results of many years’ o! of each bird is 
given should procure for the book a large public among grown-up readers. 


Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Lim., 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large 8vo. buckram, 15s. net. 


TWO AFRIGAN TRIPS: 


With Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Preservation. 
in Africa. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 


Author of “Short Stalks,” &c. 
With 80 Page Illustrations and a Map. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo. stiff parchment, ros. 6d. 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar 


of Documents Relating to the Family fi to 1600. Compiled and 
Edited by Martin J. Brake. 
“* The book is well printed and bound, and should command a ready sale with al 
who take an interest in Irish family history.’ ’—Derry Standard. 


Tn crown $vo. cloth, Illustrated, 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 
OLD AND NEW. Drawn from Many Lands. By S. F. A. CAuLFEILD, 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


‘AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. With an Introductory Memoir of 
General Sir Denis Ketty, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tart. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


‘THE MASTER OF HADLOW. By Herserr 


Loraine. 
This story is an attempt to show the working of the great forces in man—selfish- 
ness and the higher motive of life. The narrative contains strong human interest. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the Riviera. 


By the Rev. J. Duncan Crate, D.D. 
“*Of considerable merit and well written. Remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, altogether a most enjoyable work.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


In crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. net. 


PHRASES IN. ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. T. S. Hewett, 
B.A. (Lond.), D.C.L. (Bp’s Coll., Can.). 
“ The book is wonderfully comprehensive.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“* This is a serviceable littie manual for the use of students of history, who in the 
course of reading find need to refresh their memories regarding the significance of 
certain received terms and phrases.’ "—Daily News. 


NOW READY.—In crown 8vo. stiff paper cover, 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintain 


Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. SANDLAND. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Edited by A. H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations. With 
handsome Cover Design. Royal 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 
21s. net. 

:—Wollaton Hall—Dunvegan Castle--Castle Bromwich—Osterley 
Park—Clumber—Audiey End—Dunrobin Castle—Stoneleigh—Dalkeith Palace— 
St. Michael’s Mount—Stowe -Castle Howard. 

This sumptuous volume contains descriptions of 12 of the famous homes of Great 
Britain. Among the writers are the following :—Lady Middleton, Countess of 
Bradford—Lord Rona'd Sutherland Gower, the Countess of Jersey, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Elizabeth J, Saville, the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, Lord Henry Scott, 
Major the Hon. John St. Aubyn, John Orlando Hartes, and A. "H. Malan. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrt Le 
REED, Author of “‘ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘‘ The Spinster Book,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

“* Lavender and Old Lace’ is the oapene title of an exquisite little story ......It 
is a dainty story, daintily told, with touches here and there that remind one almost 
of ‘ Cranfurd.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDEN- 


CIES. A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empi a 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. By ALPH Us H PB Ww. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top; 15s. net. 
In this work’colonies and other dependencies are regarded as inherently states, 
contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an unwritten 


constitution, the Imperial State and its dependencies thus together forming a 
federal empire. 


SONN ETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated in 
lour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 designs in colour. Crown 8vv. 

cloth extra, giit edges, in box, 7s. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. = 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


An entirely New Bdition of these two famous Christmas stories. The rn con- 
$ numerous Illustrations from original drawings “i FREDERICK SIMPSON 
CosurNn. 32mo, flexible leather gilt, gilt tops, each as. 6d. net. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Productions 


complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their kind. 
7 erate rontispiece. 32mo. flexible red leather, gilt top, each 
NEW ISSUES. 
THE RIVALS. By Ricuarp BRINsLEY SHERIDAN. . 
L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. By JouN MILTON. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLiver GotpsmiTH. 
ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Tuomas Gray. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver 
To be followed by other Volumes. 
New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and New York. 
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From GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES, 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by Hamitroy 


Fyre. With a hkibliography, Portrait and complete cast of all plays, 


Crown &vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by Wattzr 


JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘DRAMATIC CRITICISM. d of the 


A Record of the 
London Stage for 1900-1901. By J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d, 
SUE: a Play by Bret Harte and T. E. Pew. 


BERTON, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREATER BRISTOL: a History by “Lesser 


Cotumsus ” (Laurence Cowen),‘with a Portrait of the Author. Crown 
cloth, 6s. 


THE GREAT WAR. ‘The Story of the Boer 
thot 1899 et Told in verse by A. SHipway Dockinc. Crown 8vo, 
_cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR FICTION. 


THE OVEN. By Guy Tuorne. 3s. 6d. 
COMPROMISED. 
__By GertrupE WARDEN and H. E. Gorst. 
3s. 6d. 


‘Two IN ONE. ByT. W. SPEIGHT. 
THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 


By REGINALD Tu RNER. [Second Edition now ready. 


‘THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. 


By “A Memser or Pacet’s Horse.” 


THE WOMAN OF THE HILL. 
By the Author of the ‘*‘ Romance of a Harem.” 3 . 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Cloth | 2s. net. Leather, 3s. ‘6d. net. 


3s. 6d. 


‘THE NABOB. 
THais. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

___ Cloth, 18. 6d. net. 
THE SERF: a Tale of the Times of King 


| Stephen. By C. Rancer-Butt. Third Edition. 


New Illustrated Catalogue post free on “application. — 
London: GREENING & CO., Lrp., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Sarurpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Address 
Profession 
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22 November, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE R. C. NAYLOR, Eso., OF 
KELMARSH HALL, NORTHAMPTON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., INNDAY, November 24. and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 

isely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late R. C, NAYLOR, Esq., of Kelmarsh 
Fall. orthampton, including Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron and Picturesque 
Tour—Racing Calendar, a Set, and other Sporting Books—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
5 vols.—a magnificent Copy of Bridge’s Northampton, 2 vols., extra illustrated and 
extended to 6 vols.—Gould’s Birds of Europe, Himalyar Birds, ‘lrogons, and Birds 
of Asia—Granger and Noble’s Biographical History of England, extensively illus- 
trated and enlarged to 18 vols. folio—Musée Frangais and Musée Royal—Roberts’s 
Holy Land, and other illustrated Books—Standard English and Foreign Literature, 
Serial Publications, Voy»ges, Tracts, Works on Architecture and Antiquities, &c. 
Aportion of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising important Works of 
Voyage and Travel, Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 1757, and other Eighteenth-Century 
Illustrated Books—Works on Biography, History, and Science—ihe Best Editions 


of the Writings of Pg leading French and German Writers—Editions de Luxe, 


Illustrated Books, Cc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE HENRY W. CHOLMLEY, 
ESQ., OF HOWSHAM GALL, YORK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 26, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the luable LIBRARY of the late HENRY W 
CHOLMLEY, Esq., of Howsham Hall, York, comprising a fine Collection of 
Incunabula and other Early Printed Books, including Specimens of the Presses of 
Giinther Zainer, the Monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, Gerard de Leeu, Mich. 
Wenssler, Johann. of Amberbach, Johann. Bergmann de Olpe, Ulrich Zell, 
Johann. Koelhoff de Lubeck, John of Westphalia, Peter Schoeffer, Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, Ulrich Gallus, Vindelin of Speyer, F. Ratdolt. &« — Early Books, 
with Woodcuts and other Illustrations, including Ars Moriendi, 1408—Bergzo- 
mensis, De Plurimis Claris Selectisqz Mulieribus, 1497.— Boccaccio, De Mulieribus 
Claris, 1482.—Fiore de Virtu, 1490.—Nuremberg Chronicle—Celtis, Libri Amorum, 
1502—-Dyalogus Creatuarum Moralizatus, 1486—Hortus Sanitatus, 1490—Impera- 
torum Romanorum, Imagines, Tiguri, 1559— Natalibus, Catalogus Sanctorum, 1506 
—Poliphilo Hypnerotomachia, 1:99—Valturius, De Facti e Precepti Militari, 1483, 
$c.—The Bibliographical Writings of Hain, Panzer, Hrunet, and others—Litur- 
gical Books, Elizabethan Literature and other Karly English Books—Modern 
Literature comprising Serial Publications—the Racing Calendar, Stud Book, and 
other Sporting Books—Voyages and Travels—Illustrated Works—Biography— 


Works of Reference, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal — for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other p 


urposes, 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmeEn, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopr and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
ae for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 902-3 
Now Ready. Post free on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discou t Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HEAP BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. ‘Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the published prices of which the above discount is allowed by 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 MoorGcaTe Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA announce 
that they have removed from 143 Oxford Street, to 
much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street (five doors 
nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side of the street), 
and the greatly increased space at their command will 
enable them to keep the largest stock of current 
literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST 
NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 
TRUSLOYE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, ani 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon. 


Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How t» Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and & R. Bennett, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


Euteguegh Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 

Histori Students, containing ample information,.on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
Scove, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post. 
7s. 


Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 

Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 

se. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this countsy; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
with their value. By the late Cotone, W. Stewart TuHorsurNn. Thir 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 4 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu Datuziet. Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Corlection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in | and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
ail the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. SLater. ird 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGce SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 ss. : 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. B. 
well-known Specialists, ene J M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” “‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. od. 

Greenhouse Construction.and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
— with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RavenscrortT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and teat them, Illustrated 
Descrip.ions of the most suitable Plants, with general ana Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Stater, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatiy Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 

ries I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series ILI. 33 games ; Series IV. 
7 games; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. gd. The five 
oan together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s, aay n full leather, solid gilt 

: edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S, Illustrated. In cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 


post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification- Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westosy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price rss. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-I; Vol. II. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of .a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an: Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLtaTer, Author 
of ‘Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Na‘ural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By MontaGcu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In c 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s. rod. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
**Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MEtRose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Iliustration of the Game, and how to Play it. 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printgd,jm Cclours, By C. J. 
Me rose. In cloth gilt, price 3s.‘6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. 

H. J. S CASALL. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. by post 2s. 9d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 November, 190a 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


, EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.’ 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES MorTON, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArTHuR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-DAY at 3. 
Conductor—Dr. Epwarp 
QUEEN’ S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

Madame SOBRINO THERESE BEHR, Miss EDNA THORNTON, 
Mr. LLOYD CHAN Mr. FFRANCON. DA VIES, Mr. may tog DE 
GREEF. Queen’s Hall Choral poy Band of H.M. Coldstream Guard 

Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. and rs. (unreserved), and full a 
of Ropert Newman, Queen's Hall. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


MR. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 
Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 
best for the complexion. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


| ge ing LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


COLONIES at PLYM 
SRILLES, NAPLES. PORT SAID 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
geno {ANDERSON A ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Tor Passage apply tothe later fm at Fenchurch Avenue, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
HE BEST for 
GIVE and General Ad: . Advice, 
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EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rey, 

Cc. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS, 
Principal, Otiver McEwan. 

“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd's News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

**Dgar S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., 


** Yours faithfully, 
KNOLLYS,” 


“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


**A brilliant book.”—7he Times. “ Particularly good.” —Academy, 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO N DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. % 
the minim hly bala: 


10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
9/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. 23 > 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


ess: Lonpon.” 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY RE Sa ts on sale at the following places 


PARIS Li 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Kiosque Miche, Boulevard des Ca 
1) te Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 
errr Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


ter & Co., Corso 307. 


MADRID Gutenberg, Plaza de Sante Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


HOMBURG Schick's Library. 
e Internatio ews Com & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, ahs Waskingten Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
+++eeThe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mon‘rREAL, Canapa ..-.The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 
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From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Cor Lover’s Note-Book for a Year. By W. PercivaL 
(Author of ‘*A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess of 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By WitLougusy Beppors. 
RUDIMENTS. By Fiorence Price 6s. 


NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Letts. Price 6s. 


JUDITH ; a Romance of Olden Times. By 
Monowat” (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kare Sranway. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELW’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet Tuompson. Illustrated. Brice 3s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. Srannus. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.C. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Price rs. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 
CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price rs. ; 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 
S. G. Price 1s. 
“Will be read with interest by women.”—Daily Graphic. 
“Such works are no doubt needed.” —The Scotsman. 
“ Has agitated the entire office.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“ The counsels of this book are..,...full of good sense.” —Sectator. 
All the above Books my oy obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
JSrom the Publisher on receipi of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., dc. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


_ CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 
THE DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


for the Three Months ending 30r SEPTEMBER, 1902, shows: 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources’... ++ 12,390°r34 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis «. ° 7°979 dwts, 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Dr. Cost. Cost ope Ton 
illed. 

To Mining Expenses £20,584 o 13 3'072 

» Milling ee ee ee ee 59983 7 9 3 8°693 

Cyaniding Expenses ., oe 17, 15 © 3 10050 

», General Expenses ee 2,823 2 10 1 9817 

»» Head Office Expenses ., 1,061 17 2 

36,211 § 9 r 3 3°839 

»» Working Profit .. 15,074 4 3 O10 1129 

451,885 10 o 41 13 4'969 

Cr. Value. Value per Ton 
Milled. 

By Gold Account . 451,885 10 0 41 13 4°969 

To Interest oe 41 8 

Net Profit .. + 15672 15 10 


415,674 4 3 
By Balance—Working Profit, brought down... 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—-The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has 
amounted to £5,194 115. 


++ £15,674 4 3 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEDENTURE -HOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 
on JANUARY ist, 1903, to REDEEM and PAY OFF A THIRD 
INSTALMENT of £83,300 of the %1,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURES of the Company issued in 1897 (being part of the authorised issue of 
41,250,000), and that the particular Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off 
will be determined by a DRAWING that will take place at the London Offices of 
the Company, 120 Bishop Street Within, in the City of London, in the presence 
of a Notary Public on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd DECEMbER, 1902, at 12 o'clock 
noon, and that the £83,300 of the Debentures then drawn for pe will be 
payable (at £103 per centum) at the said offices on or after JANUARY rst, 1903, 
— the presentation and delivery up of the Debentures with all unpaid 
pons. 
The Debentures may be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 


examination. 
By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
13th November, 1902. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 

for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 

for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 

never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 

will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 

This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required: 


CHAIRMAN: 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY: 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUL INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
pro yey names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 
promptly. 


ros Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
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MR.’ EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


Sete bag Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly 
mbassador at’Vienna. 2 vols. with Portrait, demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


esbaenne Post. —‘* Every chapter of this notable book abounds in 
graphic sketches of fa men.” 

STANDARD.—“‘ Ambassador at Vienna, the two volumes 
published to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations.” 

Daity News.—‘‘ Sir Horace’s two volumes abound in most 
readable gossip.” 

St. JaMEs’s GAzETTE.—‘‘ Jt is seldom that a volume appears so 
attractive to the reader both for the scope and interest of the memories 
which it chronicles and for the charm of the actual narrative.” 

Dairy these two very interesting volumes Sir 
Horace Rumbold writes with unusual frankness of the men and women 
he has met during a long, active, and wonderfully varied career.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 
STANDARD. advise everyone to read the book for 
himself.’ 
Wor.Lp.—“ 4 volume which, from the first of its three hundred 
and odd pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of 
diverting recollections and amusing anecdotes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 
Patt MALL GazeTre.—‘ A remarkable and thought-stimulating 
book.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —‘“‘ A stimulating and thoughtful 
volume.” 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By EDWYN R. BEVAN. 
With Plates and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. [Next week. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 
By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 


With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
my '8vo. with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain, R.N. Edited by Prof. Oman. 
With Photogravure I[!lustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


SpecTator.—‘‘ Jt would be difficult to find a better book of 
adventure than Captain O’Brien’s. Simple and direct as a story by 
Defoe it carries the reader breathlessly along. Captain O’Brien had 
a gift of narrative that should keep his exploits fresh to the end of 
time.” 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. Newand Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


St. JAMEs’s wer ~* A delightful work. With admirable 
illustrations.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. FRESHFIELD)Mately President of the Alpine Club. With Numerou 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post to. 21s. net. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. Cloth, 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ A clever picture of the kaleidoscope of 
life, interesting, unconventional, sympathetic.” 

STANDARD. —‘‘ Very entertaining.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
DONNA DIANA. By Ricuarp Bacot. 6s. 
THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. By Mrs. A. 


SIDGWICK. 6s. 
DULCINEA. By Evre Hussey. 6s. 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By C. Szeron. 
WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 33s. €d. 


*.* Mr. Edward Arnold’s NEW LITERARY LIST is Now Ready, 
and.will be sent on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Sireet. 


Messrs: CONSTABLE’S List 


DE WET’S GREAT BOOK 
THREE YEARS’ WAR 


will be published on December Ist. 


Price 10s. 6d. ; 
With Portrait, Map, and Plans. 
Over 500 demy 8vo. pages. 


NOW READY. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicon, 


—— r.). Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. Demy 4to. 
12s. net. 

A full and exhaustive examination of the questions raised by the recent public 

— of the Shroud of Christ at Turin, and a careful peek of the remark. 

photographs taken of the Shroud by M. Pia. M. Vignon examines the matter 

‘oan all points of view—historical, photographical, chemical, and pictorial. He 
puts forward scientifically the results of the experiments which he has made, and 
arrives at a conclusion which must be of absorbing interest not only to the world of 
—— a Biblical students, but to all members of the Christian Church throughout 
the world. 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LAND- 


SCAPE PAINTING. ByC. d: HOLMES. Illustrated with more than 70 

Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies, £5 ss. net. 

Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio, £15 15s. net Orne sold). + 
wee 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By the Author of 


“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” Profusely Illustrated 
in the Text, and 8 Full-page Colour Drawings. 6s. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. The 


Journal of a German Burgomaster of the ——_ Centu Translated by 
ALBERT VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT "FISHER, M M.A, 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Menrey- 


KOWSKI, Author of “The Death of the Gods” and ‘‘ The Forerunner.” 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE 


ee By G. F. H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 
7S. net, 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Seaman. 


3s. 6d. net. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By 


Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN PERSIA. By 


Lady DURAND. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: his Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Illustrated, ras. €d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By 


EDWARD HUTTON, Author of “ Frederic Uvedale.” Feap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDCE OF RICHT AND 


WRONG. By Professor BRENTANO. | With an Introduction by CECIL 
HAGUE. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ST. CGEORCE’S 


Is. net. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Jilustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 


No. 3 NOW READY, ss. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


KALENDAR FOR 1903. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors Segpremeees © Co. Len. New-street E.C., and Published by Freperitck Witt1am WYLyY, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


AND LYRICS. By Hentey Date. 
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